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NEWS OF 


S more and more facts become available about the con- 
ditions in the vast prisoner-of-war camps on Koje 
island it becomes clearer that the United Nations 
command has suffered a defeat there which is almost 

as damaging as a defeat on the field of battle. What is more, 
it could have been avoided. The experience of thé world war 
should have taught the American military authorities that 
units of 6.000 prisoners are very difficult indeed to control. The 
prisoners, and their Communist leaders, should never have been 
allowed to get the upper hand inside the compounds so effec- 


tively that no United Nations guards dare go inside. The 
trouble is now that the prisoners are so confident, so well 


equipped to make a nuisance of themselves, and so determined 
to do so, that any attempt, on the lines envisaged by the new 
commandant, General Boatner, to break the compounds up 
into smaller units, is bound to lead to disturbances which can 
be worked for all they are worth, and more than they are 
worth, by Communist propagandists. Even success in complet- 
ing the reorganisation, which is in any case a tremendous task, 
can hardly be achieved without some use of force, and in a 
case like this the employment of force itself tyrns success into 
failure. But the job must be done. With the prisoners steadily 
arming themselves inside the barbed wire defences, the guards 
themselves are in potential danger and any further troops 
drafted in to control them must reduce the number available 
in the field. In the circumstances the Canadian Government’s 
protest at the use of its troops for this work is surprising— 
quite apart from the complications which it introduces into 
the organisation of the United Nations command. The past 
failure in Koje may have been due to American inefficiency, 
but the duty to try to put it right is a United Nations duty. 


Hitlerism in South Africa 


The headlong descent of South Africa into totalitarianism 
continu Ihe Senate having passed the Bill setting up a 
H Court of Parliament” to overrule the Supreme Court 


that measure will 
It will then 


he Government of the day sees fit. 
ho d t secure the Governor-General’s assent 


THE WEEK 


remain to be seen whether anyone raises the question of its 
constitutionality before the Supreme Court, if so what decision 
the Supreme Court will give and what further steps the Govern- 
ment will take in the event of the Act being declared unconsti- 


tutional and therefore invalid. Meanwhile another very 
arbitrary Act is being worked very hard. The Minister of 
Justice, armed with new powers under the measure directed 


against Communism, has denounced seven Trade Union officials 
as Communists and required them to resign their Union offices. 
Two M.P.s have been unseated under the same Act. 
The attack on the Trade Unions promises to cause more trouble 
than the Government may have counted on. The results of it 
have manifested themselves in more directions than one. The 
arrest of Mr. Sachs, Secretary of the Garment Workers Union, 
for addressing a public meeting in Johannesburg when under 
interdict as a Communist led to serious rioting, in the course of 
which the police were reported to have truncheoned women 
with considerable brutality, a fact established by photographs 
in London papers. Some 18,000 garment-workers have come 
out on strike in protest and a general strike in defence of the 
trades unions seems likely. The Union Party has promised 
the unions its full support. An immediate general election may 
be the only alternative to something very like civil war. 


The Italian Balance 


The net effect of the local government elections in central 
and southern Italy seems to have been to strengthen the forces 
of monarchy and neo-Fascism. These two in many cases ran 
in double-harness—an arrangement which cannot be regarded 
as permanent in view of the many differences between the two 
groups. Allowance has also to be made for local factors, 
such as the ingrained Neapolitan preference for royalty. But 
when every allowance has been made, the shift away from the 
Christian Democratic centre is unmistakable. In Rome, it 
is true, Signor de Gasperi’s party and its associates retained 
control, and the effect of its success is automatically exaggerated 
by the system which two-thirds of the city 


gives 
council seats to the leading list even though it may not have 


electoral 
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received as many as two-thirds of the votes. But the Christian 
Democrats can no more feel complacent about this year’s 
election results in southern and central Italy than they could 
about last year’s in the north, in which the Communists 
increased their votes—though the peculiarities of the electoral 
system and the group action of the non-Communist parties 
prevented that increase from reflecting itself in the local councils. 
This movement towards the extremes of right and left in Italy 
is a phenomenon which Western Europe as a whole cannot 
regard with equanimity. No doubt it reflects to some extent 
the relative lack of success of the economic policies of the 
post-war Italian Governments. It certainly cannot increase the 
weight given to the Italians in the growing number of Western 
organisations in which they are taking a part. But it need not 
reduce that weight. There is nothing in either the political 
or the economic situation in Western Europe to prevent Italy 
from attaining a greater degree of prosperity and stability. 


Air Enterprise ; 


Incomparably the,most sensible comment on the Govern- 
ment’s decision allowing independent air transport companies 
new opportunities to develop overseas services came from Sir 
Miles Thomas, the chairman of B.O.A.C. He said that there 
ought to be scope for both public and private enterprise. The 
key word is “ enterprise.” So long as attention is concentrated 
on that, sense can readily be distinguished from nonsense in 
the long confused question of civil air transport. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s argument that private companies ought to be given 
no new opportunities whatever is clearly nonsense. As it is, 
those companies are willing to go ahead, despite the handicaps 
of only being allowed to operate on new routes (which have 
presumably not been attractive to the existing corporations), 
of being expected to provide third class services on colonial 
routes, of being directed specifically to the freight market, and 
of having to raise their capital on less advantageous terms than 
the corporations. Does Mr. Morrison believe that such enter- 
prise should be bottled up? It is surely more reasonable to 
let the private companies make their bid, and if they succeed 
even in these disadvantageous conditions there will be a 
perfectly good case for giving them wider opportunities later. 
The history of British civil aviation has been, until very recent 
years, a rather sorry story. There is a presumption that if we 
had had more free enterprise from the beginning we might 
have had some bankruptcies and failures, but we would 
probably have had more and better air services today. By all 
means let the corporations have Government support, so long 
as we know what the taxpayers are paying for and why they 
are paying it. By all means allow the private companies 
the right to make their own way if they can. But to deny them 
even that would be less than justice and less than common sense. 


Lords and the B.B.C. 


In the House of Lords, as in the columns of The Times, the 
impression is driven home that it takes a Peer to do justice to 
the B.B.C. The two-day debate that was opened by Lord 
Reith, the greatest single authority on the subject of British 
broadcasting, and closed by the Lord Chancellor, certainly 
brought a great weight of authority to the discussion of the 
Government’s White Paper on the future of the B.B.C. But 
the majority of the speeches did not confirm what might have 
been thought to be the reasonable conclusion from that White 
Paper, that the B.B.C. had been very well treated in it. The 
Charter was extended for ten years, which in the history of so 
vital a public service is a long time. But Lord Listowel seemed 
more concerned about the strain placed upon the higher officers 
of the B.B.C. who, in a mere seven years’ time, will begin to 
concern themselves about the next renewal. There will be no 
sponsored broadcasting, which suits the B.B.C. very well, and 
there will be no sponsored television for at least three years, 
which also gives the B.B.C. time to consolidate its position 
by improving the quality of its television programme. But 


numerous Peers seemed to be deeply perturbed by the very 
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fact that sponsored television might ever be allowed at any time, 
They quoted at length their own experiences in listening to 
television programmes, interrupted by advertisements, in the 
United States. The reminder that they could have spared 
themselves this misery by the simple process of turning a 
switch, and that they will always be able to avoid it in this 
country by listening to the B.B.C., which will always be with 
us, seemed to have no more effect than it has ever had in this 
controversy. We must have the B.B.C., the whole B.B.C., and 
nothing but the B.B.C. In the circumstances this spirited 
defence of monopoly (a defence so strong that even the teng 
“ monopoly,” exactly descriptive as it is, was treated with 
distaste) seems perhaps a little excessive. Anyway the Lord 
Chancellor was not impressed by it, and said so. 


The Church and Divorce 


Whatever may be thought of particular grounds for divorce 
or particular provisions in the divorce laws, the fact that divorce 
has increased and is increasing in this country at an alarming 
rate is profoundly disturbing. * According to the evidence 
presented to the Royal Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce by the Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the 
Church of England divorce has increased threefold since 1940 
and in individual years by much more than that. In this 
matter the church has a narrow middle path to tread. It has 
its own standards, from which there can be no departure. At 
the same time its voice will be completely disregarded if it 
demands the acceptance of those standards by the average 
citizen with no particular profession of religious beliefs. On 
the whole the Archbishop’s evidence has been prudently 
drafted. It lays it down—and this, apart from occasional 
special cases, should command general acceptance—that 
“ marriage is a union, permanent in its nature and life-long, 
of one man and one woman to the exclusion of all others on 
either side.” It is plainly in the interests of the State, to put 
the matter no higher, that marriage should be that. There are 
many provisions for the relaxation of the principle; the trouble 
in this country is not that divorce is too difficult but that it 
is too easy. The easier it becomes the more completely is the 
ideal of marriage as a permanent union abandoned, and the 
more lightly will marriage be entered into, in the knowledge 
that the law provides various ways of ending it if either partner 
or both finds it fall short of expectation. The Archbishop 
rightly points out that the passage of a projected Private 
Member’s Bill, allowing either partner, without the assent of 
the other, to secure divorce at will after seven years, intro- 
duces a totally new principle—the substitution of a limited 
for a permanent marriage contract—into English law. The 
change would be profoundly unfortunate. 


Does Crime Pay? 


It used to be fashionable, in the years immediately following 
the war, to refer to the so-called “ crime wave.” But the wave 
did not recede. Dr. C. K. Allen, in a striking letter to The 
Times, has drawn attention to the figures which show that 
violent crime is still far above the pre-war level. And there 
is no indication that it is likely to fall. Last week’s robbery 
of a Post Office van, with the beating up of three employees 
and the theft of over £200,000 in notes, is, no doubt, a spec- 
tacular reminder to the public of the situation that has been 
allowed to grow up and even to become “ normal.” But willit 
serve to remove the horrible truth that we have more violent 
criminals in our midst than ever before, that readiness to resoft 
to brutality and to risk murder is growing, and that more and 
more thieves and thugs are making their vile business pay? 
Yet some remedial action is possible. Co-operation between 
the public and the police is not nearly as active as it should be. 
But an extension and intensification of that co-operation Is 4 
step that can be taken today. Second comes a really determined 
attempt to improve recruitment to the police force and to keep 
in it the men who join. And in addition it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to resist the argument, put forward with 
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increasing frequency by the police themselves, that present 
methods of treatment of violent criminals are too soft to have 
any real deterrent effect. After all, how many of us are so 
convinced of the impossibility of improving the present 
methods that we could conscientiously resist further experi- 
ments—even experiments in sterner punishment ? Neither 
that question, nor any other issue connected with the increase 
jn crime, can be settled without an immediate and complete 
awakening of the public’s conscience. There is no more 
miserable, or more dangerous, phenomenon than that almost 
yniversal anxiety to steer clear of trouble, which enables so 
many criminals to get away, and on which all of them 
deliberately rely. 


Competition for Scientists 


The report of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, in 
advocating a considerable increase in the supply of scientists 
from the universities, raises a number of important questions 
without making any very notable contribution towards their 
solution. The Barlow Committee in 1946 made the same 
suggestion, but it emphasised the need of increasing the 
number of arts students concurrently,.lest the character of 
universities, particularly the older universities, should be 
substantially changed. These concurrent increases have, 
in fact, taken place, but the universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge in particular, are full to bursting-point, and it 
is extremely hard to see how they can be expanded. Expansion 
on the science side is most difficult of all, for it means more 
laboratory accommodation at a time when obstacles to build- 
ing, including cost, are formidable. There is a further difficulty. 
The Council emphasises the shortage of science teachers in 
schools. This is of the first importance, since without them 
it is idle to hope for a flow either of scientists for industry or 
of science teachers in the future. The reason for the shortage 
is clear; it is the attraction of posts in industry at much higher 
salaries than any school can pay. The diversion of more 
scientists to industry, as the committee recommends, will 
accentuate the problems of the schools. The Council suggests 
no solution for the problem, which is not surprising, for none 
is visible. The question is important enough for a committee 
of Ministers to be set to work on it. 


Church Fabrics 


The parish churches of this country are an incomparable 
heritage, many of them more interesting historically and 
architecturally than many cathedrals. Their preservation is 
therefore a matter of supreme importance, and it has become 
of immediate urgency because the churches are getting older 
all the time, because repairs have fallen badly behind owing to 
the difficulty of securing licences during and since the war 
and because generous donors towards the expense of repairs in 
the past find themselves compelled by the incidence of 
taxation to curb their liberality. The Church Assembly 
Commission which has been considering the question of preser- 
vation, under the chairmanship of Mr. Ivor Bulmer-Thomas, 
for just under a year has this week produced an exceedingly 
practical report. A good deal, it points out, could be done 
in the way of prevention if regular inspection were carried 
out, in the first instance, by the parochial council, if only to 
detect such incipient causes of decay as choked gutters, and 
secondly at five-year periods by qualified ecclesiastical archi- 
tects. Meanwhile there is a great deal of leeway to make up. 
It is estimated that it will cost some £4,000,000, spread over 
ten years, to supplement parochial efforts. Thereafter about 
£700,000 a year should suffice, not an excessive sum for the 
15,779 churches of the country. Methods are suggested by 
Which the Church could raise the four millions itself without 
appealing for Government grants, which it is certainly desir- 
able to dispense with if possible. In various minor points the 
commission has shown itself exceedingly sensible, and its report 
~*~ good deal more practically useful than such documents 
Often are 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Whitsuntide adjournment finds both parties suffering 

from malaise. To say the Conservative Party is at sixes 

and sevens would be to exaggerate grossly, but there 
has been no attempt to conceal that there is a certain dis- 
harmony between the Government and a body of its supporters 
on several issues. The disharmony is no greater than exists in 
the Opposition, but the significant thing is that the Conserva- 
tives should parade it. No party that is fully alive is without its 
internal conflicts, but the Conservatives have always set the 
highest value on presenting a united front to public and Parlia- 
ment, and dissenting minorities have, not invariably, but as a 
general rule, made submission to the leaders after blowing off 
steam in the 1922 Committee. The drill has not worked this 
time in the case of the Purchase Tax, the Excess Profits Levy 
and the increased tax on distributed profits, not to mention 
some other matters. The critics have been blowing off their 
steam on the floor of the House, caring not a fig for preserving 
the appearances of solidarity nor showing Mr. Butler much 
deference. The Excess Profits Levy was a plank in the Con- 
servative platform at the election, but Mr. Butler has been 
bullied for standing by it quite as much by the Government’s 
supporters, some of them influential, as by the Opposition. It 
is no secret that he has been hurt, though by no means shaken, 
by this treatment. 
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- * * * 

Mr. Ralph Assheton, counted a stout right wing pillar 
of the party, once Financial Secretary to the Treasury and 
chairman of the party organisation, has been the head and 
front of the push against these taxes. Such opposition, in con- 
junction with other evidence, points to the existence of a dis- 
contented, even soured, Conservative minority. The Govern- 
ment’s transport policy has gone down much better with its 
supporters, but even here we have had Sir Ralph Glyn pour- 
ing a broadside into it and Lord Hailsham heavy with mis- 
givings about it and even about the wider handling of 
Conservative policy. There was more excuse for divisions on 
broadcasting policy, but it was something new to hear Lord 
Halifax not only mourning that his party had countenanced 
sponsored television but saying he would have voted against 
the Government had it come to a division. Altogether, the 
Government and its supporters cannot be going away in a happy 
frame of mind. On top of everything there is the Gallup 
poll to show that after six months of Tory rule Labour has a 
five-and-a-half points lead—a not inconsiderable majority. 

* ” * * 

The Opposition is in no better case. The Attlee-Bevan gulf 
is as wide as ever, and the new Fabians are not producing the 
desperately needed policy, though Mr. Crossman is making 
discoveries about original sin which seem to be troubling the 
perfectibilists. When Mr. Bevan gets up, or is about to do so, 
Mr. Attlee goes out, one of the nicest Westminster comedies 
one has savoured. As for Mr. Bevan, he only comes to the 
House at intervals to provide one of his “ star ” performances, 
and having conferred on the House this boon he decamps. He 
is not a stayer in any sense of the word. 

. . * . 

The two days’ high argument in the Lords for and against 
sponsored television never flagged in interest. Lord Reith was 
even fascinating. His denunciation of “the evil thing” was 
delivered with the unction and passion of a prophet of old 
cursing the worship of Baal. His speech was set in a key 
which permitted him to liken sponsored television to a visita- 
tion of the Black Death. The weight of argument had gone 
heavily against sponsored television until the Lord Chancellor 
rose to anathematise “ the brute force of monopoly,” lauded by 
Lord Reith, and “the ineffable moral superiority ” assumed 
by him and his supporters. It sounded as though Lord 
Birkenhead had returned to the Woolsack. Lord Simonds 
went one better than the White Paper and plumped for spon- 
sored sound radio as well as television. This surely was 
carrying zeal in the Government’s cause rather far. H. B. 
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THE TREATIES AND AFTER 


HE signature of the Contractual Agreement with Ger- 
many and of the European Defence Community Treaty 
is an event to hail with satisfaction rather than exhilara- 
The general situation remains too tense to encourage 


tion. 
the latter emotion, though it would be substantially eased if the 
Russians were prepared to discuss seriously the new Allied 


disarmament proposals. For the former there are several 
grounds, chief among them the final removal of the differences 
between the Allied Powers and Germany, mainly over the 
latter’s financial contribution to the maintenance of Allied 
troops in Germany, which have caused so much exercise of mind 
in the last stages of the discussions at Bonn. The objections 
raised by the French Cabinet at the last moment were 
unexpected, and no doubt surprised and embarrassed 
M. Schuman as much as any of his fellow-negotiators. The 
cause seems to have been some lack of co-ordination at Paris. 
Fortunately adjustments which satisfied M. Pinay and his 
colleagues were found possible, and the signature of the treaty 
was not delayed. Federal Germany is now—or will be after 
ratification of the agreement—in all essentials an independent 
State, the equal of any in Western Europe and far more free 
internally than any behind the Iron Curtain. The most mani- 
fest outward symbols of that will be the change in the status 
of Allied troops in Germany from armies of occupation to 
N.A.T.O. forces; and the appointment of German Ambassadors 
in London and other principal capitals. The limitations on full 
sovereignty represent certain powers held in reserve by the 
Allies. They will be invisible till used, and are not likely to be 
used at all. 

The changes effected by the signature of the European 
Defence Treaty on the other hand will be most conspicu- 
ously visible. That instrument, based on the Pleven Plan, brings 
into being a European Army, with twelve German divisions as 
an integral part of it. There is an element of the revolutionary 
in that. It emphatically does not mean the creation of a 
German national army. That is specifically excluded; it is 
indeed the whole point of the agreement. The German divi- 
sions will not be serving as a unit. They will be divided, like 
the French, among different corps, containing troops of various 
nationalities, including possibly British and American. 
That is not the Pleven proposal, which, out of anxiety to keep 
the German contingents widely scattered, provided that they 
should consist of much smaller units than divisions. Germany’s 
insistence that if she came into the European Army at all she 
must come in on the same terms as everyone else was perfectly 
reasonable. If she was wanted, at least that much confidence 
must be shown in her; if it had not been the prospects of 
getting the Defence Treaty through the Bundestag, precarious 
even as it is, would have been negligible. But France's 
apprehensions, perfectly intelligible in view of her past history, 
remained. As long as Germany is a member of the European 
Defence Community she is bound by the provisions of the treaty 
signed on Tuesday, and the treaty runs, with certain qualifi- 
cations, for fifty years. But the possibility of Germany breaking 
away and becoming a danger to France is very present to 
French minds. Anxiety, it may be hoped, has been largely 
removed by the willingness of Britain and the United States 
to undertake that they will regard any action from any quarter 
threatening the integrity or unity of the E.D.C. as a threat 
to their own security and join in repelling it. While this step is 
admittedly a concession to French concern about Germany’s 
intentions Germany is not specifically mentioned and Dr. 
Adenauer has no reason to object to it, nor is there any ground 
for supposing that he does. There is indeed all the less reason, 


in that Mr. Eden and Mr. Acheson have at the same time 
undertaken that Britain and America, not being members of 
E.D.C., will come to the aid of any member of EDC 
threatened with aggression. That gives security to Germany, 


‘who is not a member of N.A.T.O. and therefore not covered 


by the Atlantic Treaty’s guarantees. 

The details of the Bonn agreement and the E.D.C. Treaty alj 
have their importance, but it is on the broad effect of both 
instruments that judgements must be formed. Both need rati- 
fication in many countries, some of the accompanying ‘docu- 
ments (those defining the relation between E.D.C. and 
N.A.T.O.) by all the fourteen members of N.A.T.O. And 
about some of the ratifications there are serious doubts. Every 
French Government exists on so precarious a tenure that no 
confident prediction can be made about the decision it will take 
on any question. The Gaullists are against the E.D.C. Treaty 
because it provides for the rearmament of Germany, under 
whatever safeguards; the Communists are against it because 
Moscow is; the Socialists may be influenced in the same 
direction by the hostility of the German Social Democrats to 
the Treaty. In such circumstances M. Schuman will have to 
fight his hardest for ratification. In Germany the hos- 
tility of the Social Democrats is based partly on general (and in 
Dr. Schumacher’s case intensely bitter) opposition to Dr, 
Adenauer and all his works, partly to unwillingness to accen- 
tuate the division of Germany by the open identification of 
Federal Germany with Western Europe. The demand for a 
General Election in Germany before the treaties are ratified is 
not practicable, for the German Bundesrat, like the American 
House of Representatives, is elected for a specific period, and 
the next General Election is not due till August, 1953. The 
E.D.C. project cannot be kept in cold storage till then. There 
is likely to be little difficulty about ratification in this country, 
There is less certainty about the United States, though in fact 
the agreements involve America in few new commitments and 
it is reasonable to hope that ratification will be duly accorded 
before Congress disperses in July. 

But behind all this looms the menacing shadow of Russia. 
Her first reactions to the signature, the sharp tightening-up 
of communications between East and West Germany, are not 
violently alarming, though further developments of the same 
kind seem likely. But the delivery of a third Soviet Note 
to the three Western Allies at the very moment when the 
finishing touches were being given to the treaty with Germany 
has an importance which must not be underrated. The Note 
is a skilful document and must be recognised as such. There 
are, of course, obvious flaws in it. To suggest in the second 
Note of the series the reconstitution of a German national army 
and the withdrawal of all ban on former Nazis, and in the third 
Note to attack the Allies for “ legalising the re-forming of 4 
German army headed by Hitlerite generals,” is an inconsis- 
tency of which only Moscow could be capable. But in dwelling 
again on the importance of the unification of Germany and the 
desirability of all-German free elections the Note substantially 
strengthens the position of the German Social Democrats, and 
will influence a good many Germans who are not members of 
that party. The effect will be all the greater if the Allies reject 
that proposal or so deal with it that they can be charged 
with plain attempts at procrastination. There are several stipu- 
lations in the Soviet Note which are clearly unacceptable, such 
as the assumption that the Potsdam frontiers, which were 
specifically provisional, are to be regarded as final. But the pro- 
posal that free elections should be supervised by the Four 
Occupying Powers is not in itself unreasonable. The Allies 
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were justified in enquiring, as they did, what would be the 
functions and composition of such a body, but to thrash out 
every detail of one Note by means of further Notes is a 
tedious and vexatious process, and the Russians are justified 
in submitting that such a process cannot give the results which 
could be achieved by direct discussion. The possible dangers 
inherent in such a discussion are manifest, but they can easily 
be exaggerated. Even discussions which failed would not leave 
the general situation substantially worse than it is. The whole 
position of Western Europe has been changed by the signature 
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of this week’s agreements and there is a good deal to be said 
for a face-to-face discussion with the Russians in the light of 
that. No one knows what Russia’s real intentions are. There 
are those who believe that she genuinely does desire a European 
settlement. That will never be discovered from a continuance 
of the exchange of Notes. Left-wing opinion in both Germany 
and France would certainly be influenced by evidence that the 
Allies were going all the way possible to reach an understanding 
with Russia. In view of the importance of the ratification of 
the agreements that is no negligible consideration. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HY Lord Beaverbrook should have chosen to rake up 

all the deplorable controversy over King Edward 

VIII's abdication in his broadcast on Sunday night is 
known only to himself. According to the Duke of Windsor, “Max 
Beaverbrook is a subtle and highly political animal,” but there 
was neither subtlety nor responsibility in the wild and 
unsubstantiated charges he flung across the air on Sunday. 
Unfortunately, probably several hundred times as many people 
heard the broadcast as have read the History of The Times 
which he professed to have been citing, and his many misleading 
statements are likely to go unquestioned—though some of them 
are inconsistent with the Duke of Windsor’s own story. Take 
one example. Lord Beaverbrook says that King Edward 
summoned him home when he was in New York. (According 
to King Edward he was in mid-ocean on his way to New 
York. but that is of little consequence.) He proceeds: “ It is 
stated by The Times book that when Dawson knew that I 
was due to arrive he threatened to print a leading article attack- 
ing His Majesty in order to block any help that I might be able 
to give.” Lord Beaverbrook appears to flatter himself. What 
“The Times book” wrote was: “It became known to the 
Editor during the day that the King had recalled Beaverbrook 
from his transatlantic holiday, and that he had spent only four 
hours in New York between boats. The news inclined Dawson 
and B. W. to think that the leading article held in storage would 
be required on Monday or Tuesday.” The meaning of that is 


obvious. So far from leading an attack on the King, as Lord 
Beaverbrook suggests, Dawson had done his utmost 


to ensure that the Press should keep silence on all the well- 
known facts about the King and Mrs. Simpson till it was 
absolutely essential to speak. The summons to Lord 
Beaverbrook was interpreted (correctly) as indicating that 
the affair was coming to a head. No plain person would put 
any other interpretation on “The Times book’s” words; it 
takes the subtlety of a Max Beaverbrook to find a sinister 
significance in them. 
* * * * 


The well-chosen assortment of people who have been 
considering the preservation of parish churches in this eountry 
seem to me to have made a very good job of it. Their report 
brings out several interesting facts. It appears, for example, that 
One trouble is the serious dearth of skilled craftsmen, particu- 
larly stonemasons. When some big undertaking. like the new 
House of Gommons, is in progress it absorbs practically the 
Whole stonemason force of the country. The Ministry of 
Works has the question of training stonemasons in hand, but 
the number of boys entering the industry is still not equal to 
the demand. Many more competent ecclesiastical architects too 
are needed. I like the suggestion that tubular scaffoldipg, a 
very expensive item in external repairs, should be acquired by 
the diocesan authorities and hired out to individual churches as 
needed. Altogether it looks as though, thanks to this commis- 
sion, some churches at any rate may be preserved. Many 
commissions achieve less than that. 

~~ * 7 - 


I was asked last week about the University of the Sahara. 
I was in no position to impart information regarding it then. 


Today I can oblige. The university has not yet quite been 
born. It springs from the brain of Mr. St. John Barbe Baker, 
Founder of the Men of the Trees (“a society of earth healers 
who are working to create a universal tree sense and encourage 
ali to plant, protect and love trees everywhere”). Mr. Baker 
sees the Sahara as a waste and doesn’t think it ought to be. 
The latest annual report of the Men of the Trees quotes several 
utterances of Mr. Baker’s. For example: “ On this first day of 
spring, March 2Ist, 1952, in this Park Suite of the Dorchester 
Hotel [very nice, too], overlooking London’s Hyde Park, I 
proclaim a GREEN FRONT against the deserts of the 
world. . . . A University of the Sahara will soon be founded in 
which there will be a Faculty of Bio-Sylvics, welcoming research 
students from every country in the .world.” You see the 
thing is as good as done. 
* o * * 

The appearance of the annual preface to “ Crockford” 
is both a literary and an ecclestiastical event. The prefaces 
are, I believe, by a different hand each year, and the well- 
informed on ecclesiastical matters take pleasure in attempting 
to identify the strictly anonymous author. This year’s preface, 
which has just reached me, is fully up to standard. The writer, 
whoever he may be, is wise, witty and broad-minded, particu- 
larly in the matter of episcopacy and inter-communion. 
(Bishops incidentally, are told soundly not to be so foolish 
as to follow the Roman Catholic practice of putting a cross 
before their signature; the “sartorial idiosyncracy ” of some 
bishops in regard to their robes and external decorations is 
the subject of some pungent comment.) One identification I 
think I can achieve. In reference to the demise of the 
Guardian and possible causes thereof, it is observed: 

“ Perhaps the less tolerant modern developments of the Oxford 
movement led many to prefer a more propagandist and for long 
very ably edited ecclesiastical weekly, the wide circulation of which 
would do no harm if it were not the case, as we suspect it is, 
that a large proportion of its readers read little else.” 

There is, of course, a great deal of more solid matter than this 
in the preface—notably in regard to the Church of South India 
and the question of the Church of England’s communion there- 
with. I wish I could devote more space to it. 

. * * > 


News from Oxford 
“ The St. Peter’s Hall Rugger Eight, who traditionally throw 
their cox in the river at the end of Eights Week, are making an 
all out effort to drown him this year. The St. Peter’s Hall cox 
is the only one on the river wearing a top-hat and * L’ plates. 
He has been thrown in the river every day so far.” 
¥ Varsity (Cambridge). 
* * ¥ 7 


I learn with interest—and I am sure that Mr. C. S. Forester 
will learn with greater interest—that the existence of a Horatio 
Nelson Hornblower, a real live one, has been discovered. It 
is perhaps not quite accurate to describe him as a real live one, 
because in fact he is a real dead one. But he was a live one once. 
The record of his death has been discovered, according to the 
Bookseller, in the register of St. Mary’s Church, Swansea. But, 
despite his name, there was not much of the salty mariner about 
him. He was a clerk in a local zine works. JANUS 
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Legal ised Lotteries ; 


By HUBERT PHILLIPS 
HEN, two years ago, I gave evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Betting, Lotteries and Geming, I did 
so with the sole object of exposing the true character 
of the football pools. I am not, I should explain, opposed to all 
forms of gambling; nor do I see any particular harm in lotteries, 
provided that those who take part in them understand what they 
are. I do, however, take strong exception to the perpetuation— 
with the tacit consent of the State—of the fiction that these 
gigantic lotteries, to which wage-earners contribute some £60 
millions annually, are competitions in which skill plays some 
part; the inference being that, if one works hard enough at 
them, one can profitably augment one’s livelihood. This seems 
to me a shocking imposition on the credulity of the public. 
My evidence, which ran to some 20,000 words, was the out- 
come of a statistical investigation which occupied several 
months. It demonstrates conclusively that the “ skill” factor 
in the pools is non-existent; that, in fact, they are lotteries pure 
and simple. They are, moreover, singularly unprofitable from 
the point of view of the participants, who forfeit £30 millions 
of the £60 millions which they subscribe before any part of the 
remainder is distributed. This is one reason why it is important 
that their true character should be exposed. Hardly a single 
wage-earner realises that, if he puts £20 annually into the pools, 
half of it goes down the drain before the fun begins; he is thus 
paying £10 a year for the very thin chance of getting something 
back out of his other £10. Still less is he aware that the time 
and energy devoted to filling in “ coupons ” are, in fact, a total 
loss. The result is that some ten or twelve million households 
are becoming the devotees of a ridiculous domestic ritual—the 
study of football “ form "which has no point or significance 
whatever. It has been organised solely to create the illusion 
that prizes can be won in these lotteries by the exercise of skill. 
Common sense is, it would seem, atrophied by the lure of the 
big prizes—£75,000 or even more—which are occasionally won 
in the larger pools. The odds against the punter are astronomi- 
cal. I calculate that, on occasion, as many as twenty-four million 
sixpences may be paid into a single pool, and that any given 
punter may expect to wait 200,000 years before one of these 
awards comes his way. But such numbers are too great for 
their significance to be grasped. Tell the wage-earner that the 
odds against a horse are one hundred to one, and he can see that 
its chance of winning is minute. But tell him—what is perfectly 
true—that the odds against getting maximum points in the so- 
called “ treble chance ” may be 750,000,000 to one; and it has 
no meaning at all. 
You may not know what the football pools are. They are 
competitions in which the prizes go to those who can guess 
successfully the results of specified matches. This is where the 
illusion of a skitl-factor has been so successfully created. It 
can often be said that, in respect of a particular match, team 
A is more likely to win than team B. But, in fact, this is 
irrelevant. In all the significant pools, matches are selected 
where the result is anyone’s guess; moreover the winning of the 
big prizes involves the “forecasting” of draws. The fore- 
casting Of draws is a hundred per cent. gamble; so is the fore- 
casting of the results of critical matches. In my evidence I 
analysed the forecasts of one much-publicised “ tipster ” so far 
as they related to one season’s matches in Vernon’s Penny 
Points Pool. Here is the result: 





Predicted Actual Results Percentage 


y _ , - — 
Expert | Home! Away | Draw | Home! Away | Draw 


Home wins 114 44 41 | 29 39 36 25 
Away wins 266 97 87 | 82 36 33 31 
Draws 136 539 | 37 | @ | 43 | 27 | 30 
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Exactly comparable results will be attain ij , 
sslecthans Sem a hat. nr = 
The proof that the pools are lotteries does not, however rest 
on such tenuous arguments as this. In my evidence [ tried to 
marshal every objective test which the published data afford, 
It is impossble in this short article to do more than summari 
the results. = 

(1) The number and size of “ dividends ” (i.e. prizes) distri. 
buted corresponds exactly to what the number and size of the 
distributable dividends would be if all entries were made at 
random. If any degree of skill, however small, were operative 
prizes would inevitably be more numerous and considerably 
smaller. 

(2) The distribution of competitors’ guesses, as repre- 
sented by the forecasts of a cross-section of newspaper “experts,” 
corresponds exactly to the distribution one would get if all 
three results—home wins, away wins and draws—are assumed 
to be equally probable. 

(3) Newspaper experts’ tips were exhaustively analysed, and 
were found to produce the same results as where guesses are 
made at random. ‘a 

The Royal Commission went almost all the way towards 
accepting my conclusions. / 

As regards the social consequences of this factitiously created 
world of make-believe, I should like to quote one paragraph 
from my original memorandum: “ Skilful propaganda has 
surrounded the pools with an aura of phoney sentiment which 
anyone who is concerned with social welfare must regard as 
highly objectionable. Thus (a) there is the argument that the 
* small man ’ should be offered the same opportunities of gamb- 
ling as those who are better off; the notion has been sedulously 
fostered that to defend his pools against kill-joys and spoil- 
sports is to do him a good turn. Then (b) there is the sugges. 
tion that these lotteries are an ‘investment’; I have seen 
advertisements suggesting that, if he is * skilful’ enough, the 
wage-earner can provide for his future, in mueh the same way 
as he provides for his future by buying savings certificates, 
Finally (c) there is the argument that this is a cheery little 
gamble which can be carried on at home and which thus helps 
to give the home-loving family a pleasurable as well as a profit- 
able evening. It is such fun for Dad, Mum and the kiddies to 
put their heads together and work out which teams are likely to 
win. 

“One might point out that, if this is seriously regarded as a 
valuable social occupation, there is nothing to stop any family 
doing it every night, at no expense to anyone; but that 
£30,000,000 a year is a high price to pay for an amusement so 
barren of intellectual or spiritual content. 

“An occasional * flutter’ is one thing. The transformation 
of the family’s weekly gamble into a social ritual, * put over’ by 
its promoters—with the tacit consent of the law—not only asa 
means to a continuing income, but as a substitute for creative 
activity, is another. Such a distortion of values is surely undesit- 
able, and should be drastically discouraged.” 

Another aspect of the pools is the economic waste which their 
Operation involves. They employ apparently some 23,000 
persons, and they make heavy demands upon the personnel of 
the Post Office. There is also the ancillary activity of providing 
tipsters’ forecasts, permutations, systems, etc., which occupy 4 
good deal of space in the daily and Sunday newspapers. 

Finally, it is much to be deprecated that—save that they are 
heavily taxed—these lotteries are quite uncontrolled. The report 
of the Royal Commission has a good deal to say on this pomt. 
They emphasise how desirable it is that the pools should not 
operate in the dark. As things stand, there are, they say, 
“ special opportunities for fraud on the part of the promoters.” 
They recommend that all pool-promoters should be subje-t to 4 
licensing authority; that an accountant appointed by this 
‘authority should be given the fullest information of the sums 
collected and distributed, and that similar information should be 
made available, week by week, to those who are submitting 
entries. They also suggest that the prizes distributed should not 
exceed a certain amount. No specific maximum is mentioned 
by the Commission; in my own memorandum I propo 
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£5,000. It is, | think, the lure of prizes fifteen or twenty times as 
large as this which is causing so many people to devote so much 
more time than is sensible to this peculiarly unrewarding form 
of gambling. 


Foreign Legion 
By ADRIAN LIDDELL HART* 


INCE I returned to England at the beginning of the year, 

{ have often been asked whether the Foreign Legion 

is “like PC. Wren.” There is a tendency here to dismiss 
it as a picturesque relic. The French, on the other hand, have 
good cause to be aware that for the last five years their 
Légion Etrangére, with its infantry, mechanised cavalry, 
parachute battalions, engineer companies, commandos and 
gunboats, has borne the brunt of the vital war in Indo-China 
with great courage and resourcefulness. They know that the 
Legion “ works” in 1952, and, indeed, some of those respon- 
sible consider it as not only the embodiment of a romantic 
military tradition but as a challenge to some current ideas. 

The seeming ignorance in this country of any but the more 
Hollywood features of the Legion among generally well-informed 
people is the more surprising as there is nothing unusually 
secret about the Legion in comparison with other military 
forces. For obvious reasons the French authorities may be 
inclined to minimise the rdle of the Foreign Legion in Indo- 
China to the French public, and many of the four hundred 
books which have been published about the Legion may not 
be very informative about present conditions. But the 
authorities doubtless appreciate that undue reticence would now 
be impossible to maintain—and disadvantageous. The 
Americans, for instance, have bases in French North Africa— 
and considerable interest in some of the problems of European 
integration which the Legion attempts to solve. 

“Legio Pairia Nostra.” Officially there are no national 
groups or loyalties in the Legion. When Louis-Philippe 
founded it in 1830, national units were formed, but a few years 
later, in the light of experience, they were merged with com- 
plete success. Today it is the lack of national or racial 
diversity as a whole, rather than the fact that fifty-seven 
nationalities are nominally “ represented” in the ranks, that 
presents a difficult problem for the French authorities. It is 
claimed that the proportion of Germans is over eighty per cent., 
though the authorities put it considerably lower. In fact, it is 
hard, and somewhat misleading, to settle on any figure, for 
the life of the Legion provides dramatic proof of the extent to 
which individual national loyalties and differences on the Conti- 
nent have been lost since the war, at least among the vounger 
generation. In general, it is only true to say that an over- 
whelmiag number of /égionnaires fall within the German orbit, 
without necessarily being “ citizens” of Germany, as defined 
by the French Government. Austrians, Sudetens, Volks- 
deutsche from Eastern Europe; Hungarians, Flemings, Dutch 
who served in the German forces; possibly some Alsatians 
and German Swiss—all are ready to sing “ Deutschland tiber 
Alles’ or even the Horst Wessel on occasion, more out of 
camaraderie than political conviction. Paradoxically, the 
barracks of the (French) Foreign Legion in Africa and Asia 
have been more German than Germany since the war. 

The Germans don’t run the Legion. But the Legion could 
not run without the Germans. That is the gist of the situation. 
French officers will admit that a unit is no good unless it has 
a large nucleus of Germans—and most of them apparently 
prefer German batmen, drivers and so on. Veterans of the 
Afrika Korps and the Waffen S.S. have, at least in my experi- 
ence, made excellent N.C.O.s. Some of them are being made 
Officers. Since the war the Germans have not only entered 
en masse but en bloc—from prisoner-of-war cages and later 
from somewhat “ under-the-counter ” recruiting-depots in the 
French Zone of Occupation. With characteristic realism, the 


. 





The writer, a former member of the United Nations Secretariat, was 
granted a special release from the Foreign Legion last January by the 
French Minister of Defence 
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French have modified the arrangements—and traditions— 
of the Legion accordingly. On the one hand the varied, 
scattered units of the Legion fare very much like units of the 
Regular. French Army in supply and conditions of service; 
on the other hand, the authorities are at pains to foster, through 
such media as social service, uniforms and barrack-arrange- 
ments, a heightened sense of exclusive Legion-consciousness, 
l'esprit mystique légionnaire. Under the titular supremacy 
of its Inspector-General, the Legion is now administered, 
apart from operational commands, as the ‘ Groupement 
Autonome de La Légion Etrangére.” With Gallic precision, 
this expression conveys the official French attitude to the 
Legion in the scheme of military relationships. 


The mixture of races presents less difficulty in language, 
food, discipline than might be imagined; the men mix French 
and German expressions in a kind of Legionese as readily as 
they drink wine with sauerkraut. And there is no problem of 
loyalty that leadership cannot solve. It is true that there are 
many desertions, even to the enemy—and more attempted 
desertions. But in most cases these are the result of restless- 
ness rather than cowardice or political treachery. In the 
confused, nerve-wracking, unpopular war of Indo-China, the 
légionnaires have fought just as hard, to say the least, as the 
Regular French Forces and under the most trying conditions. 
They fought for the Legion, their comrades and their own 
skins. 

In a British Army magazine I saw a reference to the Legion 
by one of our military observers in Indo-China. He referred 
to “ these carefully selected and highly trained troops.” Such 
a description is somewhat misleading. By ordinary military 
standards the medical examination at Marseilles when I joined 
was barely adequate, notwithstanding the wide age-range. There 
were no educational or intelligence tests, and the only psycho- 
logist present was one trying to join the Legion. And though 
I saw a number of “ wanted ” men and other undesirables being 
removed after the numerous interrogations of the first weeks, 
it was clear that the Legion still believes that being a good 
soldier has very little to do with being a good citizen. 

As for the training, there was no “ square-bashing ” and no 
“ indoctrination.” Much of the time was spent in “Red 
Indian ” games; and in learning to sing French marching songs 
set to German tunes. Within six months of applying to 
enlist at Marseilles, I had sailed to Oran, passed through the 
depot at Sidi-bel-Abbes, completed two months’ basic infantry 
training at Saida, travelled out to Saigon in an extremely 
crowded, slow troopship and taken part in large-scale 
amphibious operations in the jungle interior of Indo-China as 
a member of a mechanised cavalry regiment. Once in Indo- 
China, of course, we had no time for further organised train- 
ing; the /égionnaires are too busy training Viet-Namese when 
they are not hunting Viet-Minhs. Did I drive a car? Then 
I would drive an amphibious “ crab.” 

In explaining the success of the Legion under so many handi- 
caps, story-tellers like P. C. Wren may possibly be more 
illuminating even today than “observers” such as I have 
quoted. For the /égionnaires, though they may not be care- 
fully selected, choose the Legion—knowing its reputation.. And 
the “ system ” of training, by and large, takes into account the 
fact that the /égionnaires, whatever their faults, are usually 
enterprising and often highly experienced and. intelligent in 
very various Ways. 

The Legion does not work very closely by the clock—or by 
the book. And discipline is very largely in the hands of the 
N.C.O.s, who enjoy considerable prestige and benefits. Nor 
does the Legion seem to consider that elaborate administrative 
and welfare services, organised entertainment and recreation 
are essential for efficiency and morale. Even the hygienic 
arrangements are rather casual—without many ill-effects. In 
fact, the /égionnaire travels light in every sense—taking over 
someone else's clothes and equipment as he moves from station 
to station round the world and on operations helping himself 
to what he needs in the way of food and other things in the 
“ Zones of Pacification.” 
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The “system” is fraught with dangers, but somehow it 
works. It is often harsh, but it is not inhuman. And though 
it is difficult to assess how far it is applicable to European 
defence or acceptable to public opinion here, it would be 
worth while to experiment, alongside the much-discussed 
national units of the European Army, with a European Legion 
—British included. It would be worth while as much from the 
political standpoint as from the military to extend a tradition 
of fighting—and building—which goes back, further than 
national armies, to the Roman Empire of the West. 

+ 


Germans and the Treaty 


By ROBERT POWELL 
Bonn. 

HE convention signed here last Monday between the 

Foreign Ministers of U.S.A., the United Kingdom, France 

and the German Federal Republic marks a definite step 
toward German sovereignty, just as the European Defence 
Agreement signed later in Paris brings Western Germany into 
the community of Western nations. The convention, which has 
been referred to as the Contractual Agreement, the General 
Treaty and the Deutschland Treaty, has been evolved from 
long-drawn-out negotiations between the three Allied High 
Commissiorters and Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, in his 
capacity as Foreign Minister. 

This new agreement replaces the Occupation Statute, of April 
10th, 1949, and the Charter of the Allied High Commission, 
of June 20th in the same year. It is the fulfilment of a clause 
in the Statute which states that “ after twelve months, and in 
any event within eighteen months of the effected date of this 
instrument, the Occupation Powers will undertake a review of 
its provisions in the light of experience with its operation, and 
with a view to extending the jurisdiction of the German author- 
ities in the legislative, executive and judicial fields.” 

The former relationship of Occupier and Occupied has ceased 
to exist. The fear of Soviet interference in this part of Europe 
at the beginning of the Korean War, and the necessity of secur- 
ing a West German force on the side of the democracies, have 
speeded up considerably this new development. (The conven- 
tion must, of course, be taken together with the European 
Defence Agreement.) Only such Allied restrictions on the 
sovereignty of the Federal Republic are continued as are 
required to protect legitimate Allied interests until the signing 
of a peace treaty, and to ensure the security of Allied troops 
stationed on German territory. 

Such an agreement might have been expected to be greeted 
with jubilation by the vast majority of the Germans in the 
Federal Republic. But, as most readers probably know from 
Press reports during the week, this has not been the case. Rarely 
has any treaty been received with such apathy by the people 
most concerned. At the signing ceremony in the chamber of 
the Federal Senate very few representatives of the Lédnder 
Governments and no members of the Social Democratic Party 
(the second largest party in Parliament) were present. Through- 
out most of the Ldnder the request of the Federal Minister of 
the Interior that buildings should be beflagged, that teachers 
should tell their pupils of the importance of this convention and 
that the schools should be given a holiday on Monday last was 
rejected. How, Lander Government spokesmen asked, could 
such things be done, when nobody knew how this convention 
would affect them ? 

Resignation rather than voluntary acceptance describes the 
general German attitude. There has been nothing to indicate 
that this marks the beginning of a new era. The Social Demo- 
crats, in particular, speak as if nothing has been gained through 
the new convention—in fact complain that the Germans con- 
tinue to be treated as a “ second-class” nation by the Allies. 
Dr. Kurt Schumacher’s vituperative comment against those 
Germans who signed such an agreement came as a shock to 
many of his own countrymen. But it clearly revealed how wide 


is the gap which separates Government and Opposition today. 
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Now that the convention has been signed, the important 
question is whether it will be ratified by both Houses of the 
Federal Parliament. The text of the convention and of its 
annexes has still to be made known. How deputies and Senators 
will react is still uncertain. For, though many members of 
Parliament accepted the standpoint that the Chancellor had the 
right to sign the convention before consulting Parliament, 1 
still appear to have doubts about some of the conditions laid 
down. It is therefore not going to be easy to give the simple 
“ yes” or “ no ” answer which will be demanded of them. This 
difficulty is increased by the fact that the European Defence 
Community agreement has to be also approved in a similar way 
It is, of course, this linking up of the benefits conferred by the 
new convention with the duties laid down in the E.D.C. agree. 
ment which produces the embarrassment. 


Chancellor Adenauer is known to favour immediate ratifj. 
cation of the two treaties. But the High Court of the Constity. 
tion has yet to deliver its judgement on an appeal from the 
Social Democrats as to whether ratification requires a simple or 
a two-thirds majority in both Houses. This will depend upon 
whether the Court decides that this act involves a change in the 
Federal Constitution. If it does, then the larger majority will be 
required. Few people here today would be willing to risk 
a prophecy that the Government could succeed under such 
conditions. 

Even ratification does not automatically mean full acceptance 
of these treaties by a large section of people in West Germany. 
To them re-unification of their country and the change in the 
Eastern frontiers are the most important and immediate aims 
of the Federal Republic’s foreign policy. The extent to which the 
new treaties are seen as helping to that end will probably be the 
measure of the genuine support for the West by such Germans. 
In this connection, the Soviet reply to the second Allied note has 
not been without its influence in some quarters here. Its 
plausible references to immediate German re-unification, the 
U.S.S.R. offers to negotiate with the three Western democracies 
on this issue, etc., make an appeal, despite past experiences of 
Soviet unreliability in such matters. In fact, the division among 
Germans in the Federal Republic today appears to be most 
marked between those who feel that some kind of compromise. 
can still be worked out with the Russians over the future of this 
country and those who believe that such a development is pos- 
sible only through a strong western community of nations of 
which the free, democratic part of their country is a member. 

It is at the moment impossible to see clearly what construc- 
tive policy the Social Democrats have to put forward. They 
earlier appeared to support a “ yes—but” attitude, which 
accepted the nezessity of co-operating with the Western demo- 
cracies, provided that certain changes were made in the new 
convention. Later this developed into a “ no—but ” attitude, 
which has expressed itself in violent outbursts against the new 
treaties, both in and out of Parliament. Yet, the Social Demo- 
crats themselves. are strongly opposed to the Communists and 
unwilling to take them and their offers at face-value. The 
Opposition will certainly fight ratification to the end. But it is 
difficult to see what alternative they can propose now that 
things have gone so far. This confusion in German policy must 
be cleared up before it can be claimed that the Federal Republic 
is really on the Western side. 


Soliloquy of a Florentine Cat 


Well, | remember I was always fed, 
And now and then he’d bend and stroke my head, 
And I was always warm. There's nothing more. 


Though . . . sometimes I'd be washing on the floor 
While he was at his engineering, when 
He’d seem to notice me, and take his pen 
And fill a sheet with different views of me ; 
Then back he'd go to his geometry. 
But otherwise, well, men are much the same... 
Yes, Leonardo may have been his name. 
B. A. YOUNG. 
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Hamlet Fat? 
By LESLIE HOTSON 


“ E’S fat, and scant of breath.” We have happily out- 
lived a dark age when sheepish scholars took this 
remark as evidence that Hamlet was corpulent, and 

were forced to invent a round and pursy Dick Burbage both 
to explain the regrettable phenomenon and to exculpate The 
Bard, We will have none of it. Nothing will persuade us to 
see the Melancholy Prince as a convex glass of fashion, a 
plump mould of form, a corpulence observed of all observers. 
But what can we put in the place of this detestable interpreta- 
tion of far’? The dubious meaning “ sweaty,” which has been 
eagerly offered as a substitute, is little better. Even if authen- 
ticated, the meaning “ sweaty ” would condemn the Queen (an 
able sportswoman who elsewhere rates the false Danish dogs 
for hunting counter) to a very feckless speech. 

Let us give Gertrude fair play. Her diagnosis at this point 
in the fencing match should certainly assign a reason for 
Hamlet's shortwindedness, not to be a mere feather-brained 
voicing of what is obvious to all—that he is sweating and 
panting. Aware of this, G. L. Kittredge suggested that fat 
might here be taken in the sense of “ rather soft,” “ not quite 
trained down ”—an attractive proposal, which might be accept- 
able were it not for the lack of any Elizabethan example of 
fat in the sense proposed, and the presence of Hamlet’s 
authoritative statement on his condition, that he has been in 
continual practice. 

Curiously enough, we have overlooked the key to the puzzle, 
another common Elizabethan use of fat, where the term means 
neither corpulent, sweaty nor rather soft, but full-fed or replete. 
“He’s full, and short of breath” makes excellent sense; and 
this meaning of fat has plenty of authority behind it. For 
instance, where the Vulgate (1 Sam. ii. 29) has ut comederetis 
(i.e., to eat up), the King James Version gives “ to make your- 
selves fat.” And Shakespeare employs the verb in this same 
sense of “feast full,” “ satisfy” or “glut” in Titus Andro- 
nicus: “O how this villany Doth fat me with the very thought 
of it!” Sometimes it appears in the phrase laugh and be fat, 
meaning “laugh and be feasted full,” of which the plays give 
us examples: “ When shall we sup together, and laugh, and be 
fat with these good wenches? ha?”—Jonson, Every Man Out 
of his Humour, “ When the next day they'll laugh, be fat and 
drunk together.”"—Every Woman in her Humour. “ Feed, and 
be fat, my fair Calipolis” is Pistil’s burlesque echo of Muley 
Mahamet’s words (in Peele’s Battle of Alcazar), urging his wife 
Calipolis to recruit her energies with a hearty meal of flesh— 
“ Feed and be fat, that we may, meet the foe With strength . . .” 

Clearly, it is in this sense of “full” that Gertrude means 
that Hamlet is “fat” at the moment of the match, and we 
owe her an apology for having hunted counter. When the 
fencing is unexpectedly proposed, Hamlet had just entered 
on his “ breathing time ” of day, and the King properly sends 
to enquire if he will “ take longer time.” This indicates recog- 
nition that mow may well be considered too soon after 
Hamiet’s dinner for exercise so violent. (“ Rules to be observed 
in horse Raceing . . . Upon the match day let your horse be 
empty.”) The forewarned Laertes had no doubt merely toyed 
with his viands. Scorning to demand digestion-time, Hamlet 
however declares himself ready. Yet in the exertion of the 
bout he sweats, and is noticeably short of breath. Gertrude 
expiains his condition succinctly and correctly by pointing out 
that he is far, that is, still “ full of bread.” 

But there is more here than either a proper understanding 
of Hamlet’s condition or a bit of fair play for the Queen. 
Correct understanding of this one word reveals to us Shake- 
Speare’s symmetrical pattern in the tragedy. _For it is not until 
We catch the true sense of far in this connection that we per- 


_ ceive to the full the grim parallel which the author drew. 


Claudius murdered Old -Hamlet treacherously by poison; 
murdered him unsuspecting, in his secure hour, while he was 
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sleeping off his dinner; took him “ grossly, full of bread.” The 
black sequence is to be exactly repeated with the son. When 
the after-dinner fencing-match is suggested, young Hamlet 
has a premonition of ill which Horatio begs him to heed. But 
he defies augury, and the deadly pattern takes shape again. 
We foresee that, like Old Hamlet, he is to be murdered 
treacherously by poison, unsuspecting, while he is still “ fat” 
after dining, and, again like his father, he is to go to his account, 
no shriving time allow’d, with all his imperfections on his head. 
The first murder was to gain for Claudius a crown and a queen. 
The second, on the same pattern, is to secure them. But in the 
upshot, by his own foul means, the King finds himself “of life, 
of crown, of queen, at once dispatch’d.” 

This evidence that Shakespeare designed the main tragic 
outline in full symmetry is not only illuminating but suggestive. 
For are we not presented with a similar (though minor) pattern 
of “ part answering part” at the play’s close? In the catas- 
trophe, the artist seems to implement each particular point 
of dramatic irony in Claudius’s prophetic speech before the 
match: 

“ If Hamlet giue the first, or second hit, 
Or quit in answer of the third exchange... . . 
The King shall drinke to Hamlet's better breath.” 
For his prophecy comes true, in ways he does not expect. 


Contrary to likelihood, Hamlet gives the first and second 
hits. Score for the third bout is “ nothing neither way”: 
no hits. But in the fourth—in answer of the third exchange 
—there are two. Both are deadly, and Hamlet quits Laertes: 
unwittingly repays his treachery with a return thrust of the 
unbated and envenomed foil. And at Hamlet’s command, 
“ Drink off this potion ! ” the dying King is offered the poison 
tempered by his own hand: The King shall drink to Hamlet's 
better breath. That better breath is lent to Hamlet’s other 
self, Horatio, to blazon to the yet unknowing world the King’s 
carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts. 


An Eton Window 


By JOHN HILLS (Headmaster of Fradfield) 


“ce AVE you seen the window? What do you think of it?” 
These questions will be asked and answered by almost 
every Old Etonian next Wednesday at Eton. And we 

should like to hear the answers. One thing is certain. Whether 

one likes or dislikes it, approves or disapproves of it, one must 
admire the courage and enterprise of the Provost and Fellows 
who put it there. They have had the courage to risk the 
criticism, sad or shocked or angry, of those hundreds of 
Etonians who realise that the chapel, as they knew and loved 
it, can exist no longer. They have had the enterprise to dis- 
regard all the traditions of the Renaissance in which they were 
brought up, and to plant in an English garden, amidst essen- 
tially English perpendicular Gothic, where the liturgy is said 
daily in English, this magnificent foreign hybrid, grafted in 

Chartres on Byzantine stock, flowering exuberantly in the 

mystical imagination of an Irish genius. 

Many were shocked when Provost James removed the stalls 
to reveal those faded relics of mediaeval painting, whose interest 
was academic rather than decorative. Many more have been 
looking forward to the day when the dirt and damage of war 
could be swept away and the chapel restored to its former 
quiet dignity. And now some of the dirt and damage has 
gone, but the first restoration is not to the old dignity, but to 
a new and startling splendour. For the moment, when all 
other windows are shrouded or colourless, the new glass 
dominates the whole chapel. The tapestries and the wall-paint- 
ings might as well not be there. But when other flashes or 
gleams of brilliant colour appear to right and left of it, and 
here and there along the chapel, then this window will lose its 
undue obtrusiveness. But it will remain a tremendous work of 
art, one of the most important works of the century. 
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Only an expert can pass judgement on the technical qualities 
of Miss Hone’s glass, but any layman can be thrilled by her 
harmonies of colour and design. In the upper half the Cruci- 
fixion fills all but the two outside lights. Freed by the Byzan- 
tine tradition from any need for naturalism, the artist has 
extended the arms of the crucified Christ through four mullions, 
so that they cover not only His Mother and St. John but also the 
two thieves. The five figures thus form a horizontal row. Below 
them and forming a contrasting ellipse, the Twelve and their 
Master are seated round a table for the Last Supper. Flanking 
the upper scene are two rather nondescript processions of 
women, lightly coloured and much less than life-size. Below 
them in the outside lights are the gigantic figures of Melchizedek 
and Abraham, the former with the emblems of justice and of 
the priesthood, the latter with Isaac bound for sacrifice. It is 
easy to be disturbed by these giants, but they are vital to the 
unity of the design, and not the least brilliant part of the artist's 
conception. The main colours, which defy description, are in 
the robes of the figures, where greens, blues and yellows pre- 
dominate, welded together by the deep blood-red of the Cross. 
And dark shadow-lines running down the robes vary in 
intensity with the changing light and wavering shadows cast 
by the trees outside. The artist's sky is perhaps the most 
wonderful thing in the whole window, an incredible patch- 
work of irregular and flickering light. Never was such trans- 
lucent splendour. 

But there will be some visitors, perhaps many, for whom a 
chapel-window must have something more than technical or 
decorative brilliance. Those brought up to love Michelangelo’s 
Adam or Leonardo’s Madonna may well be horrified by these 
unlovable strangers from the Middle East. “God made man 
in his own image,” and the Renaissance artists may perhaps 
have been guilty of bringing God down to earth by making 
Him in the image of perfect man, perfect, that is, as the artist 
could conceive man. It may be a salutary lesson to be reminded 
that the Byzantines thought it a sin to endow Christ with merely 
human beauty. But, judged by our customary standards, these 
easterners are a discouraging collection. They have at least one 
merit in a school-window; few boys can find any of whom to 
say, “Just like m’tutor”; certainly it cannot be said of Abraham, 
who appears to be of subnormal intelligence. No doubt one 
can grow as well accustomed to these figures as to their insipid 
predecessors in Wilder’s windows. But one can hardly fail 
to notice them, and it is fortunate that humour is not entirely 
out of place in a Gothic building. 

But while we praise the design and are thrilled by the colour, 
while we laugh at the blackened face of Judas, can we be quite 
happy ? Can we accustom ourselves to the consecrated Wafer 
in the hands of a Gargantuan and black-bearded Arab? It 
may be argued that this is merely the bread which Melchizedek 
brought with the wine. If so, why the cross on it? And is it 
right for almost all the supping Apostles to turn their backs on 
their Lord ? And can we defend this terrible insistence on 
Judas ? A strange welcome, to the Lord’s Table above which 
this window stands, when in the very forefront looms this 
ghastly reminder’ of the unworthy guest. Is it to illustrate to 
the kneeling communicants the dreadful warnings of that third 
Exhortation that they never hear read in the Communion Ser- 
vice? Even the Paschal full moon is eclipsed, and only a 
crescent illumines the darkness ofthe night into which Judas 
went out, “ and it was night.” That night, of which St. John 
writes, must have been in the heart of Judas. It is not surpris- 
ing that some speak of the window as haunted. 

The unimaginative will not see these things, and for the 
imaginative there is one reassuring thought. No one was a 
more ardent enthusiast for this window than the late Vice- 
Provost, who lived just long enough to see it in place. Known 
to every Old Etonian and loved by them all, he must surely 
stand for robust good sense, the least likely of men to indulge 
an exotic taste in art. So let him answer our question. “ What 
do you think of the new window?” “I don’t know yet, but 
,Conybeare thought it magnificent.” 


Our Féte 


By SIR HENRY BASHFORD 


LL village fétes are the same féte. Their objects may 
differ. They may be in aid of the Church or the Chape] 
or the village-hall or a political party. But no 

except their promoters, bothers much about the object. It js 
the féte that matters. There was one not long ago at 4 
neighbouring village on an extremely hot day, and havin 
done, as I thought, my duty, I sat down under an elm-tree 
Behind the elm-tree was the road. Twenty yards in front of 
me, and a little to the left, the members of the band were taking 
off their coats. Rather nearer, and on my right, a boy and a 
girl, evidently visitors, were trying to roll tennis-balls into a 
sort of rabbit-hutch. This was an innovation and had not 
yet established itself. But the houp-la table was being steadily 
patronised, an ornate teapot, among the prizes, being the princi- 
pal object of desire. But there was a substantial group round 
the darts-board and the customary queue lining up to bowl at 
skittles for a pig. Each of these would be longer after milking. 
time. 

The last of the old clothes, photographs of Weymouth, novels 
by Annie S. Swan, deck-chairs that could perhaps be mended, 
and water-colours of haystacks by deceased aunts had been 
removed by their purchasers, and the heroines in chargesof 
the rummage-stall were adding up their gains. A lady with 
a cake was collecting guesses, at sixpence at a time, as to 
what the cake weighed; and another was doing the same thing 
with a vegetable marrow in a perambulator. In the remote 
distance, over a sort of rugby goal-post, boys were trying to 
pitch a sheaf of straw. At the far end of the field stood a 
colony of tea-tables, flanked by a farmhouse and the village 
church. As it was now nearly five o’clock, people were drift- 
ing towards them. It was a pleasant scene, with the downs 
beyond. The boy who had been trying to roll tennis- 
balls into the rabbit-hutch then approached politely. “Did 
you say, sir,” he asked, “that the Cornish Riviera express 
comes past here every day ? ” 

I told him that I had. “Is she pulled by a King, sir, or a 
Castle?” “Generally a King,” I said, “but sometimes a Castle.” 

He thanked me and went his way, having pronounced it 
a jolly good féte, and with this I agreed. It was not quite 
perhaps, as fétes go, as brushed and combed as some that 
are held in gardens. But in that particular village there was 
no suitable garden, and it did have a band; and bands were 
not always to be found even at fétes held in gardens. There 
are, in fact, two schools of thought about bands. Bands are 
admittedly superior, but a gramophone with an amplifier is 
cheaper. The choice is usually left to a sub-committee; s0 
is that of the date. It is impossible, of course, to choose an 
afternoon upon which other fétes are not being held. But 
care should be taken that these are not either too many of 
too near. There is also the question to be decided as t 
whether there shall. be a fixed price for tea—eat as much a 
you like or can—or whether it shMll be paid for item by item 
And there is the critical matter of the entertainments. But 
this is not so difficult as it looks. It-has already been simplified 
by long experience and keeping both eyes on the ball, and the 
ball is money. Most of the proved money-makers, as I had 
noticed, were represented on this occasion. There was however, 
oddly enough, no treasure hunt. 

But all else was there. On my way over to tea I had 
another handful of shots at the darts-board and, after tea, I 
returned to the houp-la table and won two celluloid hairpias 
and, amidst envious coos, the tea-pot. I hadn’t the heart 1 
take this away, so left it with the rector to auction. The dowas 
in the heat-haze had become taller. Drying grass scented the 
air. The band, soothed by beer, seemed to be playmg 4 
Wiltshire version of Eriskay. The drowsy horizon loitering 
sunwards, the cottages that might have grown out of the ea 
the summer tan on the village faces—all these held one in thrall. 
Later in the evening the rector rang me up. They had made 
a profit, he said, of eighty pounds. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE best achievements of art or nature possess a quality 

which evokes ever-renewed surprise. However familiar 

we may be with any given site or picture, we find that, 
if it be of supreme quality, we are startled when we see it 
again. Last week I spent three sun-drenched days in Paris; 
it was as if | had never known the town before. From dawn 
to dusk the whole place sparkled; the motor-cars sparkled, 
the gendarmes sparkled, the trees sparkied, the asphalt 
sparkled and the hoses watering the grass and the geraniums 
threw small happy rainbows into the air. Those who are 
wise and really love Paris seek at night-time to exchange the 
garish for the mysterious. Nothing can be more soothing, 
after a day of brilliance, than to dine on the terrace of some 
secluded square, where the lamps are not hard, as in the greater 
avenues, but mellow and yellow as candles in the soft night. 
Much as | admire, and am continually surprised by, the per- 
spectives that render Paris the greatest of all panoramas, it 
is the abiding contrast between ostentation and seclusion that 
for me constitutes its special charm. Small streets with little 
windows; great doors concealing gravelled courtyards with 
stone sphinxes; unassuming frontages behind which, one 
assumes, there will be a plot of garden, with an iron table and 
four chairs painted mauve and arranged tidily in the shade of 
lilac and acacia. Such pools of silence are rendered necessary 
by the tensity of Paris; in no city in the world is man accorded 
such a variety of seats on which to sit. Thus the mental and 
aesthetic effort that the place entails is eased, or should be 


eased, at night by softer tones: the ice tinkles gently in the’ 


wine-cooler -and the asparagus are large. We are not dis- 
pleased even when someone in the house opposite starts play- 
ing a piano out of tune. 

® * x * 


Americans are apt to assure one that New York is not the 
United States; in the days when I explored that large continent 
I derived the impression that these assurances were correct. 
We English are less given to informing foreigners that London 
is not Great Britain, since we know that this fact is too evident 
to be stressed. But when Frenchmen, with a solemn shake 
of the head, seek to remind me that Paris is not France, I 
refuse to be convinced. It seems to me that all the genius, 
all the taste, all the pride and all the invention of the French 
people have for centuries been concentrated upon this astound- 
ing creation. “ You realise,” a friend said to me, “ that this 
glitter is littke more than a fagade? Paris today is one enormous 
bluff.” But is that true? I know that they are faced with 
internal and external dangers and that their man-power is low. 
I know that they are alarmed by the prospect of a resurgent 
Germany, a selfish England, an ignorant United States and a 
divided France. I know that they are so bored by heroics that 
they seek to hide their own heroism. I know that their con- 
fidence in their own politicians is a limited confidence, and that 
there are moments even when they lose faith in themselves. 
I know that these moods of diffidence create scepticism, sus- 
picion and blind evasions. I know that Paris is accustomed to 
put a brave face on life, even as some beautiful Parisian, whose 
husband is unfaithful, whose son is a drug-addict, whose 
daughter has eloped with a Syrian, whose doctor has that 
morning given her disturbing information, will enter a drawing 
room with unclouded radiance. But all the same, Paris cannot 
be an illusion; it is a potent fact: it is the concrete symbol 
of the resilience and continuity of France. 

+ * * * 

The agreeable sensation of mingled recognition and surprise 
evoked by the immortal beauty of the French capital is not, 
however, the sole contentment of such visits. It has become 
a solace to me that I am not a Parisian but a man of Kent. 
There were moments, when I was young, when I felt that it 
might be nicer to be a French writer than to be an English 
writer. How splendid, I felt, to be constantly vivified by that 


electric intellectual climate: how pleasurable to sense the 
vehemence with which my writings would be discussed by 
beautifully dressed women in Louis XV saloons: how flattering 
to aspire to become a member of the Academy: how comes 
forting, as I got older, to be addressed by the younger genera- 
tion as “cher maitre”: how convenient to be furnished by 
my publishers with unlimited free copies of my own books; 
and how consoling to believe that as a writer I was a figure 
of national importance and not, as in England, merely a humble 
member of an eccentric minority. Such aspirations no longer 
assail me. I should, | well know, find it tiring to maintain 
day and night the taut brilliance, the elegance of vesture or 
the energy of social politeness demanded of a writer by the 
exacting standards of Parisian society. I should today find it 
a torture to discuss my own books with bright and beautifully- 
dressed women. I do not desire to become a member of any 
Academy. I feel offended if young people, out of politeness, 
address me even as “ Sir.” I should loathe to be a figure of 
national importance, even as I should hate to have to send 
inscribed copies of my books to everybody I had ever known, 
Delightful it is assuredly to pay a three days’ visit to Paris; 
but I return from this wedding feast to my own orchard, 
discard my grey waistcoat and top hat, and huddle happily 
back into my own tweed coat. 
* * * * 


Another thing that I should find so exhausting were I a 
Parisian is the horrible ‘necessity of being up-to-date. In 
London it matters not if one has failed to read the latest book 
or visit the latest exhibition; should one in Paris confess to 
such inadvertence one would be regarded as having abandoned 
the struggle on the way down hill. “Ce pauvre Nicolson...” 
they would exclaim, and on his way back in the Underground 
the Assistant Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Fine Arts 
would think out the headings of the funeral oration which 
before long he might be called upon to pronounce. If at a 
Parisian luncheon one enquires’ about an event that occurred 
a fortnight before, one is conscious of having committed both 
a social and an intellectual solecism; after an instant of 
flustered shame, one’s hostess will reply with that forced 
politeness which we ourselves adopt when an American visitor 
asks us to talk to him about the abdication of King 
Edward VIII. I was, for instance, most anxious to ascertain 
their views upon the publication by Le Monde of the apocryphal 
Fechteler report. The French, as I have said, are conven- 
tionally polite, and my hostess answered my questions with 
maternal care; but I observed that the other guests winced 
away from my instruction and started discussing among them- 
selves the Cocteau-Stravinsky performance. I was more 
fortunate when I enquired about the Pinay experiment. A 
terrific argument ensued, during the course of which, as I 
had expected, the word “freemasons” occurred four times, 
I left the luncheon-table little wiser and strolled back through 
the Tuileries gardens (feeling stupid and untidy as I always 
feel after Paris luncheon-parties) with an old French friend. 
“Tell me more about Pinay,” I begged him. “At last,” he 
said, “ we have a statesman rather than a politician; his loan 
idea is an idea of genius. Believe me, I am not exaggerating 
when I say that I foresee that his Government will last until 
October.” 

* * * * 

The Dunkirk ferry that night, throbbing gently, wafted me 
back to England; the bottle of Evian in my sleeper tinkled a 
different tune when we became sea-borne. In the morning 
the orchards smiled gaily in the sunshine, being freed from 
the apprehension of May frosts. The silence of London, after 
all that conversation and all those motor horns and whistles, 
engulfed me soothingly. What a stimulus, what an excitement, 
it is to go for three days to Paris! What a relaxation to 
get home ! 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


This Woman ts Dangerous. (Odeon, Marble Arch.}—When in 
Rome. (Empire.) 

In This Woman is Dangerous Miss Joan Crawford, having lost none 
of her vouth or good looks but, happily, some of her intensity, is, of 
all novel things, a super-crook going blind. Partnered in her mis- 
deeds by a jealous and violent lover, played by Mr. David Brian, she 
makes her last hold-up with a cracking headache and then stumbles 
away, in a mist, to hospital. There Mr. Dennis Morgan performs a 
miraculous operation—and for once the recovery from such a carving 
is not achieved in a day—and through the long weeks of convalescence 
doctor and patient fall slowly, and with rather refreshing dignity, 
in love. 

The past, however, in the shape of Mr. Brian, haunts Miss Craw- 
ford’s troubled mind, for she seems to have a notion that he needs 
earing for and that without her restraining influence he may do 
something for which he will be sorry later on. And how right she is ! 
In the end there is a lot of to-ing and fro-ing, the police after Mr. 
Brian, Mr. Brian after Mr. Morgan, Miss Crawford after getting 
things ship-shape, and all hell’s a-poppin’ round the operating- 
table. 

This is an enjoyable film and extremely well directed by Mr. Felix 
Feist. He genuinely tries to inject, and succeeds in injecting, a plausible 
spirit into corny situations. For instance, one is made palpably 
aware of the mental agony that a woman must feel when she has to 
have the bandages removed after an eye-operation—a moment 
usually whisked through at speed. There are times, of course—they 
recur in nearly every film—when the reluctance of characters to 
explain things, thereby clarifying a lot of emotional confusion, is pro- 
foundly irritating, but on the whole the dialogue, if not scintillating, 
is intelligent. 

Which is more than can be said for the dialogue in When in Rome. 
To sit through this film is, indeed, a penance that I would not wish 
upon my worst enemy. Mr. Van Johnson is a priest on his way to 
the Holy Year observances in Rome; Mr. Paul Douglas is an 
escaped convict escaping. They meet on board ship. Mr. Douglas 
steals the padre’s clothes in order to avoid the Italian police, and by 
force of impersonating a holy man and coming in contact with other 
holy men he is converted, in the space of a few days, so thoroughly 
that he retires into a monastery. The last we see of him is standing 
robed and sandalled looking into the hereafter while angelic choirs 
serenade him. 

I cannot describe to you the acutely embarrassing steps which lead 
to this incredible dénouement. Every religious formula, every Boy 
Scout aphorism, is repeated in different forms at the rate of twoa 
minute ; there are some cosy chats with God which made me, in any 
event, so shy that I had to close my eyes and pretend I had been 
translated to another sphere ; and there are some jokes in very poor 
taste. Presumably this picture, produced and directed by Mr. 
Clarence Brown, was made from the most reverent motives, to prove 
that virtue is infectious or that no soul is too lost to be redeemed, 
but its immediate effect is to turn the viewer into a rabid atheist. 

Every heart must break for Mr. Douglas, in whose veins the blood 
of comedy runs so warmly, as he struggles through a maze of 
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righteous platitudes and seeks to focus his eyes, solemnly and wetly 
on visions: Mr. Johnson seems better able to cope with 
and M. Dino Nardi, as the Roman Chief of Police, overrides it 
altogether with a fine Italian flourish ; but oh dear, oh dear ! 
Earlier this week I had the opportunity of seeing for the first time 
some stereoscopic films, the films of the future in fact. Although | found 
it amusing, and even faintly alarming, to be able to see all the way round 
Miss Beryl Gray, in their present form these films are not very impres- 
sive. This is largely due to the fact that one has to wear dark glasses 
and everything is very sombre. Still, I raise my hat to the pioneers, 
and urge them to press on. ‘* Mehr Licht °’ should be their motto, 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


SADLER’S WELLS revival of Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin is most 
welcome, and promises to be one of their major successes with the 
public. The work is probably Tchaikovsky’s masterpiece, with 
hardly a false step, a dull moment or an error of taste in its seven 
scenes. The lachrymose and nostalgic side of the composer’s tem. 
perament finds scope, but is properly channelled in Tatiana’s unhappy 
romantic temperament and Onegin’s Byronic remorse ; and there 
is plenty of diversion with the ** folk ’’ interludes, the very Russian 
‘* nanny darling ’’ and the very French tutor, the duel and two 
ballroom scenes, One provincial and the other metropolitan. 

Pushkin’s story, even its barest bones, remains deeply moving, 
the classical story of the clash between unreflecting innocence and 
spoiled worldliness, where innocence is doubly punished and yet 
worldliness revealed for what it is, a pathetic blindness and hopeless 
confusion of values. If Tchaikovsky’s own emotional entanglement 
while he was writing the opera helped him to understand, even to 
identify himself in imagination with, Tatiana, then his tragi-comic 
marriage was justified, at least to posterity. The modern difficulty 
is to find a singer who, by her acting as well as her singing of the 
part, can give a faithful-illusion of Tatiana’s goodness and simplicity, 
her impetuous and passionate innocence and, at the end, her innate 
dignity. Tatiana is not at all a modern character ; her sister Olga 
is far nearer the modern ideal, knows more and cares less. Onegin 
hirnself, disillusioned and prudent, is more easily represented, for 
all his Byronic posing ; and even he discovers at last a capacity for 
love, although only in time to reopen the wound in Tatiana’s heart 
and to show him the full priee of the pearl which he has unthinkingly 
rejected. 

Amy Shuard and Frederick Sharp sang these two parts with much 
sympathy and understanding, though without giving us the full 
range of Tatiana’s ingenuous, uncomprehending passion or suggest- 
ing the charm, to a provincial girl, of Onegin’s urbane aloofness 
and cold savoir faire. Musically Miss Shuard was at her best in the 
last scene, where the dramatic ousts the lyrical. In soft passages and in 
the middle and the lower registers her voice lacks warmth and charac- 
ter, nor does she command the range of tone and expressiveness to 
carry off the Letter Scene wholly satisfactorily. Mr. Sharp’s voice is 
admirably suited to the part, only occasionally lacking in weight and 
darkness of tone. Elisabeth Robinson made a pretty well-contrasted 
Olga, a most suitably (and unusually) kittenish contralto, who will 
be very useful to the company. Outstandingly good were Anna 
Pollak as Mme. Larina—admirable in appearance and style and the 
only member of the cast who seemed perfectly at home in Pushkin’s 
story—and Olwen Price as the old nurse. Rowland Jones’s Lensky 
was vocally excellent, and in the duel scene he overcame a certain 
stodginess and clumsiness of diction and movement which were 
noticeable in the first act. The beauty of George James’s voice 
made Prince Gremin’s aria one of the big moments of the evening, 
and if he was produced rather more skilfully his playing of the part 
would be wholly admirable. 

The only major disappointment of the evening came from the 
orchestra, where the wood-wind and horn-playing was really very 
poor—most unfortunately and most noticeably, because Tchaikovsky 
has filled his score, from the prelude onwards, with antiphona! solo 
passages for these instruments, which continually form a kind of 
mosaic or ornamental inlay over te body of the strings. The 
accompaniment of the singers throughout was often coarse in quality 
and altogether too heavy, a common fault at Sadler’s Wells of which 
the management, to judge by recent proposals, is aware. The sets 
were without exception excellent, though even on so small a stage 
Mme. Larina’s garden might be given rather more charm and 
luxuriance. I particularly liked the baid and bearded Slavophil 
gentleman who talked all through the Larin’s party ; but I question 
Tatiana’s nurse sitting, be-sequined, with the local gentry. 

MARTIN COOPER. 
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THE PARIS FESTIVAL 


Tue Paris Festival of Masterpieces of the Twentieth Century has been 
working up throughout the first two weeks of May to a week of music 
devoted almost entirely to the three great masters of our time— 
Schénberg, Bartok and Stravinsky. Stravinsky has inevitably 
dominated the week, since he is the only one still left to conduct his 
own works and to be féted in person. And one can offer plenty of 
other reasons why he should. For although he has always had the 
greatest popular success of the three, he has alsu been taken the least 
seriously, being always suspect as having his tongue in his cheek. 
His presentation at the festival of his tragic masterpiece ‘* Oedipus- 
Rex’ and of the two profound symphonies was a convincing 
refutation of any such notion. He is also the most truly international 
of the three, cosmopolitan indeed, as Soviet criticism calls him. 
All left Europe for America, but whereas Schénberg remained a 
Viennese and Bart6k a Hungarian, Stravinsky is only Stravinsky, 
not Russian, nor French, nor American, and still capable of going 
to Buenos Aires or of returning to Europe—to Germany, say, or 
England—and of setting Goethe or Chaucer to music as well as any 
native composer, while always preserving his individual identity 
unmarked by any native stamp. 

This chameleon-like adaptability has often caused him to be 
charged with inconsistency, but in fact he shows through it all 
perhaps the greatest consistency. Schonberg the American dodeca- 
phonist was homesick not only for Vienna but also for tonality, 
and several times returned to or compromised with it; Bartok 
triumphantly passed the test of fire and water in the twenties only to 
return to his old ideals ; but Stravinsky the neo-classicist has never 
returned to the language or outlook of ** The Rite of Spring,’’ any more 
than in America he has pined for Europe or in France for Russia. 
More important still, the ideal to which he has adhered with such 
tenacity, exemplified in its most successful achievement in the three 
works presented at the festival, is of perhaps wider significance for 
the art of our time than Bartok’s melodic and harmonic enrichment 
of tonality or even than Schénberg’s new method of musical 
organisation. For he has been concerned less with language (though 
he has in fact made comparably great innovations in his rearrange- 
ment of eighteenth-century idiomatic conventions in a way analogous 
to Picasso's separation of the lines and shapes of objects, and re- 
assembly of them in a different order) than with trying to restore to 
music a certain generality, objectivity, impersonality, classicism, call 
it what you will, a restoration of a set of conventions so that a separate 
canon shall not be required for every composer and every work. 
The desirability, the necessity indeed, for some such conventions, 
has been felt by nearly every modern composer, and both Schénberg 
and Bartok, each in an individual way, adopted Stravinskian classic- 
ism for a time, though both later sought a different solution, allowing 
a compromise with their former selves, Sch6nberg in the strict 
discipline of twelve-note composition, Bartok in severely symmetrical 
counterpoint and sonata forms. 

It was a pity that they were not represented by some of these neo- 
classical works, instead of those that were chosen, to afford a better 
comparison with Stravinsky. Bart6k’s Second Piano Concerto, it is 
true, is in this style, but it is a less pure example than the First, and 
inferior to it as a work. Of Schénberg there were only the relatively 
early ‘‘ Erwartung ’’ and Second String Quartet. Thus both were 
seen at a disadvantage compared with Stravinsky. But such 
were their individual genius and originality that each was able to 
argue the validity of his particular aesthetic convincingly. ‘* Erwar- 
tung ** easily met the challenge of juxtaposition with ** Oedipus- 
Rex *’ and the Quartet stood head and shoulders above all the other 
chamber works. The aggressive Bartok Piano Concerto was not 
outwitted by Stravinsky’s ** Capriccio ’’ of the previous evening, 
and though the Divertimento and Dance Suite were lost in dismal 
interpretations, the early ‘‘ Two Portraits,’* especially the first, with its 
remarkable passages for high strings, affirmed the boldness of 
Bartok even in 1908. 

Nevertheless Stravinsky emerged as the hero of the week, and leav- 
ing the Théatre des Champs-Elysées after. hearing him conduct first 
“ Oedipus-Rex ** with Cocteau as narrator, and later the two 
symphonies, one felt that one need not envy those who saw Moliére 
and Lully together on the stage, or heard Beethoven play. 

COLIN MASON. 


ART 


For all that a false ceiling of muslin dims and ditTuses the London 
daylight in the New Burlington Galleries, where the Arts Council is 
showing a series of replicas of some of the most famous Ravenna 
mosaics, Only an echo sounds faintly of the sonorous and mysterious 
effect of the originals in the gloom of their early Christian settings. 
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These most perfect examples of fifth- and sixth-century art draw much 
of their power from their exact relationship to the architecture of 
which they forma part. No series of apparently arbitrary fragments 
can Suggest, for example, the grave progression of the twenty-five 
hieratic martyrs in the nave of S. Appollinare, the impressive cupola 
of the Arian Baptistry or the apse of S. Vitale. 

One is afforded something quite different, something which is 
impossible in the shrines themselves—an opportunity to sense the 
physical, the sheer sensuous, tactile quality, of the mosaics. Here 
one may study the sumptuous austerity of their design in detail. 
If the light is dim, the mosaics nevertheless palpitate and glitter with 
life. It is extraordinary to compare them with their photographs, for 
in black-and-white half-tone nearly every quality that makes them so 
exciting in themselves seems to die. The rough, faceted rise and 
fall of the surface ; the translucence of glass from Murano; the 
wink and blink of reflected light from gold and marble and mother- 
of-pearl combine to produce the most vital, the least static, form of 
wall-decoration there ever was. 

From high on the walls of S. Appollinare Nuovo, the episodes from 
the life of Christ are brought to eye-level; from the Cathedral 
Baptistry, the striking heads of the apostles. Birds and beasts, 
landscapes and flowers form delightful interludes, and it may be noted 
that the head of the bull in the symbol of the Evangelist St. Luke, 
from S. Appollinare in Classe, which is drawn in profile but with 
nostrils full face, provides a firm precedent for one of Picasso’s most 
famous idioms. Most splendid is the big replica of the Empress 
Theodora and her suite, which is reproduced in its entirety. 

That the secrets, the technical secrets, of the medium have been 
rediscovered during the past half-century is due to the little group of 
artists and students—under a dozen in number, I believe—who, under 
the guidance of Professor Bovini, have made these replicas. At the 
New Burlington Galleries one may actually watch the work in 
progress—the building up from detailed cartoons and plaster casts 
(which record the superficial contours of the originals), the chipping 
and fining of the tesserae and their careful angling as they are 
pressed into the lime. With one’s thanks for this remarkable 
exhibition go two wishes—first, that some of these examples might 
remain permanently in London ; second, that it might stimulate the 
practice in this country of an art which could have peculiar relevance 
to the problem of contemporary decoration. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


THEATRE 
The Trial of Mr. Pickwick. By Stanley Young. (Westminster.) 
How quickly, when one reads Pickwick, the mind’s eye discards 
Tupman, Snodgrass and Winkle! Yet in any stage version they 
must constantly be visible, guileless and wordy boobies, and this is the 
first weakness of Mr. Stanley Young’s adaptation. Next, and more 
fundamentally : though it might be possible to divide War and 
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Peace into instalments, it is a hundred times harder to bind Pick- 
wick’s weekly episodes into a unity. So much is centrifugal; so 
much comes to pieces in one’s hand. And Mr. Young has not 
helped matters by retaining, in full, the most easily detachable of its 
irrelevancies, Mrs. Leo Hunter’s breakfast-party. 

Three performances breathe life into Mr. John Burrell’s loitering 
production: Miss Viola Lyell’s Rachel Wardle, Mr. Victor 
Maddern’s brisk Sam Weller, and Mr. Peter Copley’s Jingle, a 
swaggering snapper-up gone to seed with exactly the right panache, 
and bearing traces everywhere of his loyalty to the long picaresque 
tradition that stretches from Shakespeare’s Pistol to Mr. Waugh’s 
Basil Seal. KENNETH TYNAN. 


BALLET 


At Sadler’s Wells, Svetlana Beriosova has been dancing Coppélia. 
Her Swanilda is charming in mood and particularly well danced in 
Act Il. Stanley Holden’s Dr. Coppelius was also excellent, but no 
two dancers, however fine, can bring this dreary over-conventional 
ballet to life. I shall be delighted when it, and its insipid décor, 
are discarded. 


In Ballet Workshop’s new programme at the Mercury, Farewell 
by Peter Darrell, though slight and not particularly inventive, is 
quite a charming series of divertissements much enhanced by Hugh 
Stevenson’s costumes. Jack Carter’s Living Image, originally 
composed for television and now rearranged for the stage, is a much 
more interesting and weighty affair. LILLIAN BROWSE. 


The Failure 


His ambition was to be always seen, 
Handsome under floodlights or in white, 
Graceful on the summer’s fluting green : 
White flash and crack, creating frantic flight 
Of ball to boundary like frightened rabbit 
His the hero’s wrist and bat must cause ; 
And he would learn assiduously the habit 
Of graciously receiving due applause. 


But never did the little boys appear 
With anxious albums for his scribbled name, 
Nor did the shorthand typists turn and stare 
Enchanted by his beauty and his fame ; 
And when he threw aside his shabby cloak 
Of flesh, no sculptor carved a public tomb ; 
No one noticed, not even as a joke, 
His dusty dying in a furnished room. 

VERNON SCANNELL. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


We are blessed with singers here. The village inn closes and the 
singing begins. -Two farm labourers were leaning against each other 
by way of saying goodnight. Instead of arguing they were singing 
an endless song in Welsh. At times it sounded like a round, at times 
a chorus, and when they reached the end they began again. The light 
outside the inn-door was turned off, and still they sang. A car came 
through the narrow street, and they were parted. One went one way 
and the other the other, but every now and then one piped up with 
a burst of song, and, on his way through the village, his friend took 
breath and replied. It was a sort of opera. When the man I followed 
could no longer hear his companion, he button-holed a Passer-by, 
and the round or chorus began once more. Such are Saturday night 
and a love song. Often it is a preparation for the morrow, and the 
finest work js on a hymn called Calon LAn. 


Country Wines 


The cowslips have just passed and the dandelions are. nearly over, but 
soon the clover will te up at its best and the elderflower covering 
the tree. Years ago the old country-woman set about making wine 
from these flowers. I have a book that includes recipes for gorse- 
wine among a score of others. Sugar-rationing must have put an 
end to home wine-making, but I can recollect the potency of elder- 
flower, the heady flavour of cowslip. These were the wines of spring 
and early summer. Later jin the year a few bottles of blackberry 
and elderberry were put down. Nothing was touched until fully 
matured. My saddest experience of country wine was on a visit to 
a couple celebrating their diamond wedding. The old lady insisted 
that I should drink their health in elder-wine while her husband gave 
me the story of the way they had come. I fell asleep at mid-day 
after hearing how harmless was the brew ! 


Swimming Snake 


Seeing several water-birds on the fringe of the lake, I thought the 
swirl on the surface was caused by one of their young. I hurried 
along the shore, hoping to intercept it and see exactly what it was, but 
when it came on I saw that it was not a bird but a snake, holding 
its head above the surface like the spout of a teapot. It saw me 
when it was ten yards from the shore and changed direction. [ 
followed cautiously, and noted that it was a grass snake, green in 
colour and with a clean white band on its neck. Choosing a boulder 
as its landing-place, it swam sinuously in to the side and disappeared. 
I moved the boulder, and it launched itself again, holding its head 
up for a moment and then diving. The water was clear, and I was 
able to watch it swim beneath the surface. It went deeper and deeper, 
progressing with its tail lower than its head, but managing to gain 
depth by a swaying motion. In a few seconds it was down out of 
sight. I watched and waited, but it did not reappear, and | con- 
cluded that, like most reptiles, a snake can manage well below water. 
The lake was as calm as glass, and had it showed up anywhere within 
fifty yards its rising would have disturbed the surface. The habit of 
swimming on the surface seems to be mainly to enable the snake to 
see where it is going. 


Deceiving a Fish 

Years ago, when I first read Izaak Walton, I was fascinated by his 
account of fishing with a fly. The desire to learn the art never left 
me, and, although I have fished many rivers and lakes, I had not 
done anything that quite came up to Walton’s description of the magic 
of deceiving a fish until I found myself staring down into a rocky- 
sided pool beneath a waterfall. The sun shone on half the pool. 
The other half was in shade. In the slack water and in the sun 
a trout cruised about, taking flies, rising and sinking and looking 
twice his size, magnified as he was by the water and the freak light, 
It was impossible to fish in the orthodox way, and, thinking of Walton 
swinging his insect across a pool, I tied a little fly called a Blue Quill 
to my cast and swung it so that it fell in the slack water. The trout 
took two other flies before he took my imitation, but I saw him come 
up from the deep and snap my fly. In a few minutes I had “ walked” 
him out of his pool and had him at a place where I could get him. 
When I reached home I picked The Compleat Angler from its shelf and 
read old Walton's “ Fourth Day ” again. 


The Prize Marrow 


The growers of prize marrows have their secrets and guard them 
jealously. Half the battle js to have a rich bed upon which to grow 
the plants. Lawn-clippings provide heat and compost. A mixture of 
cut grass and rich loam will promote growth. Water well when the 
sun is off the bed, and you can have a marrow as good as the biggest 
in the show. IAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 117 


Report by R. S. Stanier 


A prize of £5 was offered for a fragment from the preliminary 
discussion between a group of Hardy’s rustics who are thinking of 
visiting London this year. 

Entries for this competition were disappointingly few : still fewer 
those that I felt Hardy would have owned. And yet the terms of 
reference were surely not alarmingly stiff. The difficulty in composing 
pastiche is more often in the matter than the manner, and I had 
hoped that, with transport problems so burning and so topical, 
competitors would find that the job of bringing a party from Wessex 
to London would afford ample scope for deliberation and discussion, 
However, most of their rustics were inclined either to grumble that 
they had not been invited up for the Festival or to propose waiting 
a year and seeing the Coronation. Of competitors who resurrected 
genuine Hardy characters nearly all chose those of Under the Green- 
wood Tree; some of the other novels might perhaps have yielded 
richer gleanings. 

Some good original (1 will risk the adjective) phrases were achieved. 
I liked Allan M. Laing’s ‘** London is a dangerous place for simple 
souls; you'd be like a mouse in a threshing machine.’’: Eric 
Swainson’s ‘* Raily-ways a-grummelling an a-screeling under the 
ground ’’ and A. M. Sayers’s ** We shall be fair run off our legs 
and our brains will be that addled with marvels we shall get ‘em 
all mixed up arterwards so that no one will belave we’ve been to 
Lunnon at all ; let’s take our exploits with moderation, neighbours.”’ 
First prize of £3 to A. D. C. Peterson, who convincingly transplants 
Mr. Penny and tranter Dewy to our world of C licences and 
restaurant-cars ; £2 to G. J. Blundell, mainly by virtue of his musical 
interlude ; honourable mention to Guy Innes for his skilful use of 
genuine Hardy material. 

FIRST PRIZE 
(A. D. C, PETERSON) 

** I be a poor wambling man,’’ said Leaf, ** and ‘tis not to be thought 
they would sell their tickets to such as I.’”. Mr. Penny was taken aback. 
** "Od rabbit it, the poor soul’s in the right. I call to mind the time 
when ‘twas the Company—Budmouth Light Railway, they call *en— 
and then tickets was issued to all, of high and low degree. But now ‘tis 
different.”’ 

** That’s right, my sonnies,’’ broke in the tranter, who had just 
been refused his C licence. ‘** They be all government lines now, Tommy 
Leaf ; and not being in great need of cash, you see, ‘tis not in reason the 
government should want to fill up its coaches and its corridors and its 
dining saloons with such terrible silly folk as you.’’ 

** You see, neighbours,’’ Leaf went on, ** if I was to put my head in 
at his little windy, and ‘a was to ask, all of a sudden, was I an angler, or 
a God-fearing man, or some such similar question, *twould take a deal 
of courage to answer ‘en, ’a b’lieve. And you know, neighbours, I was 
never a man of great valour.”’ 





The Spectator, May 29th, 1852 


DERBY OMENS 

So ominous a conjunction as that of Wednesday last could 
not have done less than bring a gloomy sky—it was the Derby 
Day at Epsom, it was Opening Night at Vauxhall, and those 
two events occurred during a Derby reign—pluvious aera ! 
That the Derby rule should have been so dry as it has been 
until lately, is surprising, since we know the effects when men 
dressed in brief authority play antics: on Wednesday, however, 
the heavens were unable to master their emotions. The painful 
conjunction will be marked by a black spot in the annals of 
Sporting and Protection. Lord Derby made his newest recan- 
tation—of course not his final recantation—on Monday, in the 
House of Lords; Wednesday was a wet Derby Day, on Epsom 
Downs. 

Another omen. On Tuesday, Maynooth was again debated, 
Spooner clinging to his standard with devotion exemplary but 
not. imitated; for although the satitical motion to adjourn it 
to the Derby Day was negatived, no Members could be 
muggered to keep a House for the renewal of the debate on 
Tuesday evening; so that Maynooth was left to do its worst. 
The Derby influence had done nothing to avert that stultifica- 
tion of the course on which Derby had smiled; the fatal omen 
befell on another course—on the next day at Epsom it was 
an Irish horse that won! The wet ground was not propitious 

* to the paces of the most eminent English horses; but Daniel 
O'Rourke and Barbarian, both Celtic, found it quite to their 
mind. England's difficulty is Ireland's opportunity. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
(G. J. BLUNDELL) 

** Well, my sonnies,’’ said Reuben Dewy, *‘ Pa’ason Mayble hay 
behaved like a man, that I will say. To talk of taking the choir 
Lunnon wi’ he this summer—that do be proper nice—out and out nice.” 

**Ay,’’ said Michael Mail, grudgingly, in the tone of one who. if he 
agreed with anybody, did so only with reluctance. ‘* But I be thinkin 
‘tis the wrong year for us to be making the journey wi’ he. I was dean 
to Casterbridge a week agone, and Simon Willow were telling me ° twas 
last year we should ha’ made the venture, naybours, such doings and 
junketings as there were wi’ some great festival they had on.’’ 

** Were it a harvest festival ? ’’ asked Thomas Leaf, “I could have 
sung "em a very pretty treble to their hymns, ’a do b’lieve.’’ 

** But if so be as “tis true that we’ma year late, then tis a sad thing, 
souls,’’ put in Robert Penny. ‘‘Ah, to be late’s a sad thing, as I mind 
how poor William Tyler said, that went to church but once a year, at 
Ascensiontide, and then to sing ‘All Hail the Power’ to ‘Diadem’: but 
one year ’a lost count and went a Sunday late, and had to sing *Aberyst- 
with,’ a tune that the poor soul hated worse nor poison.’’ 

*“Well, well,’’ said the tranter, ** I do reckon festivals must make 
precious little difference to a grand place like Lunnon. "Tis all festivals 
there, 1’m thinking, and belike they don’t want too many crowds at once, 
and we do make a pretty little crowd on our own, as you can see.”’ 

HIGHLY COMMENDED 
(Guy INNEs) 

** Well, my sonnies,”’ said Saul Wiregrass, the faggot-binder, to his 
rustic hearers in the tap-room of The Silent Woman, ** if so be we be 
minded to go to London, ‘twould be better if we were all three sixes 
again, instead of aged men. But if London ‘tis to be, why should us go 
this year, when next year be Coronation Year, a believe ? ’’ 

This temporising was not approved by Timothy Pye, the higgler, 
**Oh !’’ he exclaimed, *‘that what’s shaped so venerable shou!d talk 
such folly ! If we be aged men now, us would be twelve month nearer 
the churchyard by Crownation Day: and ‘twould be such a nunny- 
watch in they crowded streets, and so terrible far to get there, ’twould be 
a mortal poor chance for us to see vell or mark of all the day’s brave 
doings.”” 

** Be jowned if I care for ee ! ’’ retorted Granfer Wiregrass, looking 
deedily around for support. 

** Be civil to enemies as well as to friends,’’ counselled Abel Bright- 
weather, in mild reproof. 

Granfer remained unappeased. ‘‘ Thou poor stunpoll,’’ he piped, 
addressing Pye, ** "tis the queerest start I ever knowed to be over-topped 
by a galleycrow like thee ! ”’ 

Peace having been restored with mead and cider, it was agreed to 
make the journey this year. The question of transport was debated, 
and it was decided to travel by coach, Granfer Wiregrass to be conveyed 
in the tranter’s cart from his cottage to the starting point. 

“* *Twill be a noble adventure, ’a believe,’’ said Diggory Spooncraft, 
the reddleman, as the company dispersed—*‘rarer than a club-walking! 
But I wish ‘twere Crownation time, with the horse-soldiers, and the 
chariots, and the bands a-rozzuming away, and us neighbours cheering 
our lovely young Queen with a loyal true stave as her Royal Majesty 
went rolling along to Westminster Abbey, with the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen in their gold chains and their glory, and all the muskets coming 
slap to the * Present!’ at the word 0’ command ! ”’ 

** If so be we're to go, this year be better than sometime, and some- 
time be better than never,’ commented Amos Pullet. ‘* Us simple folk 
would be lost at a Crownation—a rookery of pomp and vanity ! ”’ 

**And after the Lord Mayor's coach, and all the great racketing 
vagary, would come one o’ they dust-carts,’’ morosely added Timothy 
Pye. ‘* Hours it would be, in sober sadness, before we got home-along, 
clean moidered by harking to Granfer Wiregrass laying down that they 
Life Guards were naught to the soldiers in the Bang-up Locals, with their 
firelocks and their bagnets and their spatter-dashes and _ their 
*courtrements shining like the seven stars when he were a-mollyhorning 
about in scarlet !’’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by C.S.W. 
In April 
Come he will. 
In May, 
He sings all day ...... 

Competitors are invited, for a prize of £5, which may be divided, 
to compose a similar doggerel, using any five consecutive months, 
about a well-known figure of life or literature. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than June 11th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of June 20th. 


c 


120 





By an unfortunate mistake the word schén, tOwards the end of 
Morike’s poem set for translation as Competition No. 119 in last week’s 
Spectator, appeared as schon, thus altering the sense. « The line should 
have read ** Ja, die sind schén an jedem Ort.’* Competitors who have 


already submitted entries based on the misprinted version will not be 
penalised. 
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® | many power stations all over the 





world, and ten new units went into 
service in the United Kingdom alone. 
re | These and other giant generators 
made by ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ are 
making a valuable contribution to 
Ik the supply of electricity to both 
industry and the home. 
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af | Evectrric’ turbo-alternators often 
ng | play a dual role, supplying not 
ie only the power to transmit the 
picture but also the power that 
ne enables television sets to receive it. 
1B | The fact that many of these sets 
ei are also products of The ENGLISH 
ng ELectric Company completes this 
further illustration of the ways 
‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ brings better 


living to millions. 
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LETTERS TO 


Displaced Persons 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter from Mr. H. W. 
Rothschild which appeared in the Spectator of May 9th, 1952, expres- 
sing concern about the position of those refugees who begause of 
illness, old age or disability or other reasons had not been resettled 
when the International Refugee Organisation terminated its’ operations 
early this year. 

I am sure your correspondent did not intend to create the impression 
that all voluntary work had to cease when he referred to certain 
British voluntary societies who had to discontinue their work in the 
field after the end of the LR.O. It is only fair to say that there 
are still some twenty-three international voluntary agencies who are 
still doing their most valuable humanitarian work and to whom 
refugees can turn for help. It is unfortunately true that these agencies 
are meeting with increased financial difficulties, and that many have had 
to reconsider and may have to curtail their programmes, because the 
grants they formerly received from the I.R.O. are no longer avail- 
able unless funds are provided from other sources. 

The position is indeed a difficult one, and emergency aid is urgently 
required to enable these societies to bring relief to certain groups of 
refugees whose level of existence barely reaches the minimum stan- 
dards of human dignity. “The United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees is well aware of this. As his mandate limits his 
responsibility to international protection and promoting permanent 
solutions to the refugee problem, and the United Nations have not 
given him any funds with which he could come to the help of refugees 
through the voluntary agencies, the High Commissioner appealed to 
the United Nations General Assembly in November last year expres 
sing his deep concern about the situation in which many refugees 
find themselves, and in February of this year he obtained the permission 
from that body to make an appeal for funds. 

The Governmerts of Switzerland, Luxembourg and the Federal 
Republic of Germany have already made contributions, and other 
countries, including the United Kingdom, have indicated their interest 
and desire to associate themselves with the High Commissioner in 
this humanitarian task. As for the voluntary organisations, they are 
in close touch with the High Commissioner, and in most cases help 
will be given in consultation with them and through their good offices. 

May I also refer to your correspondent’s assertion that the High 
Commissioner's Office is only now “under way ™ and that no provision 
was made for the interim period between LR.O. ceasing operations 
and the High Commissioner's Office assuming responsibility. The 
decision to create the Office of the High Commissioner was in fact 
taken by the General Assembly of the United Nations on December 
14th, 1950, and the Office started its operations on January Ist, 1951. 
It was only on January 31st, 1952, that the I.R.O. ceased its operations 
of resettlement, while it had already, during the course of the year, 
handed over the responsibility for international protection to the High 
Commissioner's Office—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

James M. Reap. 
Deputy High Commissioner for Refugees. 
Palais des Nations, Geneva. 


“Ascended into Heaven” 
Sir,—Can you allow me space for a few lines of comment on the 
article by the Rev. J. Stafford Wright in your issue of May 23rd, under 
the title Ascended into Heaven. 1 do not desire to combat anything he 
says, but only to make a single suggestion which, personally, I find 
eases the situation for anyone who has to interpret “the faith once 
delivered to the saints” against the background of the philosophy and 
science of today. It is this. The oriental mind of the first century A.D., 
like that of today in Islamic lands, schooled by the Old Testament 
poet-prophets, thought in metaphors (as indeed we must and do today). 
But does that compel us to believe that they were the slaves of their 
own thought-processes? Moreover, that the long unfolding of the 
Divine Revelation, which culminated in “Jesus, the Son of God,” 
involved what the N.T. calls an oikonomia (“ economy ™), i.e., a con- 
descension on the part of God to humanity's limited intelligence, 
seems to me to femove, once and for all, the difficulties of a /iteral 
interpretation of St. Luke’s narrative in his “Gospel and Acts.” 
“ Locality" or “temporality,” to our minds today, cannot be predi- 
cated of Ultimate Reality !—1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. MARTYN SANDERS, 
Gresham Professor in Divinity. 
Oxford & Cambridge University Club, Pall Mail, S.W.1. 


Sik,—I am surprised that Mr. Stafford Wright, in his interesting article 


on the Ascension, omits all reference to the account given at the close of 
St. Matthew's Gospel. 


This speaks of a mountain in Galilee, and not 
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Bethany, as the scene of the final parting of Jesus from his disciples, 
If we omit the Trinitarian formula, which must be an expansion of 
later date than the rest of the account, St. Matthew’s record is ful] 
of dignity and spiritual beauty, though not so spectacular as St. Luke's, 
The assurances that “ All authority hath been given unto me in heaven 
and on earth,” and “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world,” are such that their validity has ample support in Christian 
experience; and they render unnecessary all the efforts we make tg 
explain how heaven and God must seem to be above the earth. 
With all respect to Mr. Wright, “downwards” or “ sideways” are 
not the only alternatives to “ upwards.” A withdrawal “ inwards,” 
from the material to the spiritual world, is equally possible. “ Upwards” 
is bound to give men an impression that God is remote, and that Jesus 
reigns remotely. “I am with you always,” as well as the admission 
that “ some doubted,” may even have been meant as a gentle correction 
of the Lucan account. And it is worth remembering that it is St, 
Matthew also who records the Master’s promise that “ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” Probably there will still be some who doubt so simple an 
Ascension as this, but to others it will still be more than adequate, 
Yours faithfully, G. W. BUTTERWORTH, 
The Gate House, Hadstock, Linton, Cambs. 


Health Services and the Old 


Sirs—Mr. Walter Elliot has done well in discussing the important¢ 
problem of the health services outside Parliament. His conclusion 
regarding the alternative methods by which the problem might be solved 
seems to indicate that, since the electorate is unlikely to vote for the 
practical solution, since the electorate is unlikely to vote for the 
placing of health services either on a payment or insurance basis. To 
those who, like the writer, have spent most of their lives in India it 
is surprising that this solution has not already been adopted. And if 
the State Medical Service which will eventually be set up is as efficient, 
sympathetic and human a service as the Indian Medical Service used 
to be, the people of this country will have no cause for complaint. 

As Mr. Walter Elliot points out, the main duty of such a service 
would be to keep to people “fit for work.” This is precisely what 
the duty of any medical service should be. Needless to say, it would 
include the care of children as the workers of the future. But should 
it include the care of the aged and others permanently unfit for work ? 
Probably not. For, when a person has ceased to be a productive unit, 
it is no longer in the direct interest of the State to keep him alive.. It 
would seem therefore that such people should pay for medical services 
unless they are too poor to do so, when they should be aided either 
by private charity or public assistance. Medical practitioners willing 
to undertake their care could probably be found from among retired 
members of the State Medical Service, who might be glad to supplement 
their pensions in this way.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

5 Smith Terrace, Chelsea, S.W.3. H. R. PELLy. 


Totalitarianism in Latin America 


Sir,—In his article The Two Americas Mr. George Brinsmead is 
probably correct in saying that Communism is not regarded as a 
serious danger in most parts of Latin America. But there are other 
dangers. Alihough& a local newspaper may maintain that Uruguay, who 
at the present moment seems to gleam like a small solitary light. 
in a dark room, cannot accept Soviet totalitarianism, Nazi totalitarian- 
ism is the very system which the two major Latin American republics 
are flaunting before the world. It is none the less dangerous because 
it is modelled on German rather than on Russian lines, and is intrinsi- 
cally abhorrent to liberal-minded people in whichever hemisphere they 
may live 

In spite of the Southern continent, being “a vast market fer North 
American manfactures,” it is very difficult for a democracy to do 
business with a totalitarian State. Certain conventions of behaviour, 
together with at least a modicum of mutual trust and respect, are after 
all the essential foundations for dealings of any kind; where these 
are absent cond:tions become intolerable and trade almost impossible, 
as we have recently discovered in China. The process of wearing 
down foreign firms by ianumerable discriminatory restrictions, by 
abuse of exchange control, by the censorship of correspondence and 
all other means of communication, and by the victimisation of 
employees, which has recently come to a head in the Far East. has 
been developing slowly-in some Latin American States for several 
years. The recent imprisonment, without the bringing of any char 
against them, of several British business-men in order that they migst 
be forced to give evidence against another prominent foereign- 
controlled company is a case in point. Whilst these conditions last, 
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On Living Longer 


T IS ONLY WHEN WE ARE YOUNG that birthdays are 
absolutely indispensable. All too soon comes the time 
when we find it more blessed to give than to receive 
reminders of such anniversaries. Few of us are ambitious 
enough to look forward to the time when they once 
more become important—to the birthday which may win 
us overnight the distinction that only centenarians can 
claim. Nevertheless, the chances of this happening have 
been increasing wigh each 
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these policies are designed to benefit their holders during lifetime 
—in many cases to provide, in retirement, the modest comforts 
that become necessities with advancing years. 


HE growing popularity of home service endowment assurance 
Ti a sign of the times. A century of steadily improving social 
conditions has established new standards of life for the majority 
of folk living in these islands; and the average family expects a 
correspondingly wider range of benefits from industrial life assur- 
ance than was the case when such policies were taken out mainly 
to meet the immediate expenses at the time of death. 





generation; mortality statis- 
tics tell us that people today 
are, on the average, living ap- 
preciably longer than their 
grandparents. 


HIS, on the face of it, is a 
;e holly satisfactory state of 
affairs. For the average person, 1851 
it suggests a longer period of 
retirement; more leisure for the 
garden, more time to give to 
friends and booksand thecounty 
cricket team. This is the kind of 
thing that people look forward 
to as retirement approaches. 


1947 


B: T there is another side to this 
picture. Leisure, if it is to be 
used agreeably, costs money — even 





Charts of the proportions in each age-group 
of the total population of Great Britain 1851-1977* 





* The figures are taken from the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Population (1949); those for 1977 are pro- 
jected figures on certain ngt unreasonable assumptions. 


HIS is still one of the financial 
pent that confront a be- 
reaved family. More important, 
however, if the breadwinner’s 
earnings cease, is the need of ready 
aid to see the family through the 
difficult task of readjusting itself to 
new circumstances. Such aid can 
be provided by an endowment as- 
surance, no less than by a whole- 
life policy. The payment every year 
of thousands of claims onlya short 
1911 time after the policies have been 
effected is a reminder of the two- 
fold purpose which this thrift 
movement serves in ten million 
households. It is a family safe- 
guard, as well as a form of saving. 





T is difficult to see how facilities 
Liven kind could be made avail- 
1977 able to more than a fraction of the 
population otherwise than through 
home service insurance. [t requires 
a great effort of will to set aside 








a little may make all the difference 
between a happy retirement and an old age made careworn by de- 
pendence upon others for the little comforts of life. 


ILLIONS of people would be facing the prospects of such an 
M old age if they had not made some extra provision through 
voluntary saving. Only a minority of workers have jobs which 
carry pensions and increased longevity is in itself one of the factors 
which make it unlikely that National Insurance retirement pen- 
sions could go beyond subsistence level in the foreseeable future. 
This situation accounts, in some degree, for the steadily increas- 
ing appeal of one particular feature of the service which industrial 
life assurance brings to the homes of so large a section of the com- 
munity. Last year the sums assured under new industrial life 
assurance policies amounted to £248 millions. The majority of 


savings regularly without constant 
prompting. This is the very 
difficulty that industrial life assurance is designed to overcome. It 
is a very practical help to have someone call to collect premiums. 
The insurance agent’s regular visit is a reminder that does much 
to take the effort out of saving and to make it part of the domestic 
routine. 


T is this home service—perhaps the most valuable of all aids to 
Tonritt— tha ensures the stability of the flow of small savings 
accumulated through Industrial Life Assurance. Funds admin- 
istered on behalf of policyholders are increasing at the rate of 
nearly £50 million a year. The importance to our economic life of 
this net addition to the nation’s savings can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. No less important is the part played by this thrift movement 
in the lives of the men and women to whom it is an assurance that 
a longer life need not be without its comforts. 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices one 
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it is unlikely that the relations of such States with the U.S.A, and 
Great Britain will improve, whether Mr. Acheson or Mr. Eden visits 
Brazil or Argentina, 
I enclose my card, but, as my relatives are still living under a 
totalitarian must ask you to allow me to sign myself: 
ARGENTINE RESIDENT 


Does Elia Pall? 


Sir, Mr. Harold Nicolson remarks-in his Marginal Comment on 
The Essays of Elia that he no longer finds the same pleasure in Elia 
as he found in his youth. It would be interesting to know if many 
modern readers of Mr. Nicolson’s age share his opinion, for—as I 
have noted in the intrcduction to the Macdonald Itustrated Classics 
editiun—Lamb has always appealed as an essayist m tinly to those who, 
weary of the present and indifferent to the future, wish to cultivate a 
mood of pleasurable reminiscence, necessarily wistful, but without the 
bitterness of regret. In Flia Lamb js essentially an escapist, though, 
as John Cowper Powys has remarked, he “ succeeded in fooling” all 
his late-Victorian making them suppose he is something 
quite different from what he is.” He has appealed especially to the 
elderly because he provides a fairyland of leisured and cultured reflec- 
tion into which they can escape from the bitterness of past experience 
Surely must today read Lamb, as they 


Trollope, to escape from the strain and pressure 
¢ 


régime, | 


idmiret S hy 


and present anxiety 
read such nov 
imposed by the struggle for existence 

| sympathise with Mr. Nicolson’s 


many 


lists as 


impatience towards Lamb's 
1s when he describes ears as “ exterior tw*n appendages.” 
Something like a century ago I received from Sir John 
(then J. C.) Squire a proof of my first article for The London Mercury, 
and one marginal note for correction has always remained in memory 
to remind me of the yatue of simplicity: “Say ‘money,’ not 
‘pecuniary reward’ ” If m youth Lamb and Macaulay 
generally upheld as the chief alternative models of style for the literary 
aspirant, and I was regarded as a rebel for preferring Stevenson and 
Hazlitt. Though he retains a distinguished disciple in Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Macaulay has fallen from fashion; is Lamb, too, no longer 
I am, Sir, yours very truly MALCOLM ELwin. 
Georgeham, N. Devon 


°,° 
Buy British? 

As a Rhodesian not far removed from residence and upbringing 
in the old country, I feel comment on the standard of 
workmanship evident in many and varied manufactured articles of 
England today. g@My firm of electrical and mechanical engineers has 
recently received stocks of such varied items as transformers, lamp- 
stands and refrigerators—all of such indifferent standard that one 
wonders when, if ever, British pride of workmanship will re-assert 
itself, The transformers (most costly) suffered from faulty assembly; 
the lampstands did not accord to sample and “ dripped” their varnish 
lacquer; any one refrigerator costs the firm more in free maintenance 
under guarantee than twenty similar-priced American products. 

My own car, not one year old and most diligently maintained, has 
had to have its front seats re-covered with rexine; the office pencil- 
sharpener ended its brief career after four months; armatures on many 
of the electric motors we import require rewinding after a negligible 
lapse of time—all “ made in England.” On top of all this the average 
manufacturer cannot be bothered with our complaints. 

Whatever the excuses, such production cannot but adversely affect 
Britain overseas. I begin to ponder the desirability of belonging to 
the sterling bloc--when dollar products are so much more dependable 
and, as-a country, we carn dollars than we spend. “ Buy 
British ” is fast coming to mean “ Buy a pup.” That is a real tragedy. 
Yours, &c., P. R. GRESHAM. 

Salisbury, S. Rhé 


cuphemisms 
quarter of a 


were 


a model 
Sedee Banks, Vention, 


Sir, 
obliged to 


more 


The Napalm Bomb 


Sir,—Mr. Nigel Birch has pointed out, in reply to criticisms of this 
bomb in the House of Commons, that it is essentially a tactical weapon 
for use against military targets. Tactical bombing is bombing in 
support of ground operations, and such support may be either direct 
or indirect The difference was well illustrated in Runstedt’s 
offensive in the Ardennes jn December, 1944, His tanks were hidden 
by the mists and the forest and could not be attacked directly by the 
Allied airmen, but their oil-supplies behind them could, and this indirect 
support served the purpose. Both direct and indirect support 
has been effective in Korea [he direct attacks by the B-29 bembers 
on the moving enemy columns helped to break the Red offensive in 
May, 1951 In “ Operation Strangle.” whch began in August, 195i 
the indirect support of the fighters, fighter-bombers and light bombers 
which attacked the Communists’ commun.cations and suppl-es ‘nade it 
difficult for them to build up a big offensive 


same 
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An outstanding example of such indirect support was the napalm 
attack on the supply-base at Suan, south east of Pyongyang, on May 8th 
1952, when hundreds of supply buildings were destroyed and the whole 
base was turned into a blazing inferno. Military necessity amply 
justified such an operation. The circumstances are entirely different 
in strategic bombing, but, as Mr. Birch also stated, the napalm bomb 
is not a suitable weapon for use against towns. The terrible urban 
conflagrations of the Second World War were mostly caused by 4-[b. 
magnesium-type bombs, which were dropped in enormous numbers, 
Ihe prevention of such fire-bombing, which tends to be ind scriminate, 
is far more important for the purpose of the protection of town. 
dwellers than that of the use of the napalm bomb in battle areas — 
Yours faithfully, J. M. Spaiour, 
29 Smitham Downs Road, Purley 


; 
Inelemere Surrey 


“Industry and the Public Schools” 


Sir Your anonymous correspondent in commenting on article, 
Industry and the Public Schools, makes two statements which I am 
forced to refute. In the first place, basing his remarks on his son's 
experience, he creates an entirely erroneous picture of the Public Schools 
Appointments Bureau. Secondly, he asks industry to make known its 
need for young men from the public schools 

| am only one of the 110 or so careers masters in liaison with the 


Bureau, but | have yet to find the “ normal ” [sic] young man from this 
school who has consulted the Bureau and not obtained particulats of 
several eminently worth-while posts suited to his capacities. Not only 
does your correspondent’s sweeping generalisation give a false repre- 
sentation of the Bureau, but it reflects ogthe large number of firms who 
support it. Among these are many of our leading industrial concerns 


seeking, not office boys or clerks, but men who already reveal! qualities 
they look for in their future managers. 

As to the second point, this can be answered briefly. If ‘ Applicant's 
Father” will shed his anonymity, I should be delighted for him to 
consult my files, I think he will be impressed by the way in which 
industry is making its demands known.—Yours faithfully 

39 Hillmorton Road, Rugby Puitie Lewis. 


Sir,— During the Tast six months I have sent three boys to the Public 
Schools Appointment Bureau. One wrote to say that he had been 
found exactly the post he wanted; the second that he had been found 
an opening with prospects that exceeded his wildest hopes. The third, 
owing to a change in his plans, presented a difficult problem which 
the Bureau solved with efficiency and. dispatch. I have a letter from 
him expressing his appreciation of the way in which he was treated 
and the excellence of the post he has been found 

I am aware that this does not prove the Bureau to be invariably 
successful, but it may serve as a reply from an entirely disinterested 
source to the anonymous attack by “ Applicant’s Father” last week, 
if indeed any of your readers troubled to do more than wonder 


vaguely whether the boy was as normal as his parent suggests.— Yours 
faithfully, J. M. McNPILL. 
Tonbridge Sc hool 
. , > 
Patient’s Plaint 
Sin,—The N.H.I. scheme was no doubt intended to benefit not 


exclusively the working classes but also middle-class folk who com- 
plied with its regulations and paid their contributions regularly. In 
practice, however, there seem to be many medical men today, especially 
in country districts, who resent patients on their panel whom they 
consider quite well enough off to pay them a good fee; resent that 
they should take advantage of N.H.I. even though their cards would 
show that they had regularly paid their contributions for some con- 
siderable time past. Thus, while the doctor, on whose panel such a 
patient is, will pay him or her a perfunctory visit when especially 
asked to do so, he lets it plainly be seen that he considers an unfait 
advantage is being taken of him and that, if he is to show any interest 
in the case, a fee will be expected over and above whatever that 
patient may have contributed to N.H.I. 

It is difficult to see how this deplorable state of things is to be 
since there is an old saying that you can compel a horse 
The writer is 


overcome 
to go to the water but you cannot force him to drink. 


not suggesting that doctors are more mercenary in their behaviour 

than men in other professions; but there are black sheep in every 

flock, and these deserve to be shown up for what they really are 

Yours faithfully, SENEX. 
What is a Favourite Son ? 

Sir.—It is with seme apprehension that I take issue with such an 

undoubted expert as Professor Brogan on the subject of American 


politics, It is my impression, however, from his article P) sidential 
Starters, of April 23rd, that he is incorrect in his interpretation of the 
term “ favourite son.” He comments on the candidacy of Mr. Averell 
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Harriman: “To be New York’s favuurite son is a great help.” 
However, Mr. Harriman, whilst the official candidate for the nomina- 
tion from New York State, is definitely not entered as a “ favourite 
son.” 

The “ favourite son” is a manoeuvre used by State politicians who 
enter a candidate with little chance of getting beyond the first ballot 
at the convention. The State political leaders are then able to place 
the votes of their delegates where they consider the results will be most 
propitious. J would add that Mr. Harriman commented, when first 
approached on the subject, that he would run only as a candidate in 
the race tO the finish and not as a “ favourite son.”—Yours sincerely, 

F. A. S. Woop. 

183 Maple Avenue, Seacliff, Long Island, New York, U.S.A. 


Zionists and Arabs 


Sirn.—Mr. Harold Nicolsun’s lyrical approval of the way in which the 
Zionists have established themselves “by blood and iron” in 
Palestine is typical of the reasoning which bewilders 40,000,000 Arabs 
and 300,000,000 Moslems. When the Arabs of Tunis struggle to win 
their own freedom in their own land, the West refuses even to consider 
the question in its international Parliament. But when the “ muscular ” 
Israelis struggle “to win their freedom” in a land owned for more 
than a millennium by Arabs, and do so by expelling those Arabs 
“by blood and iron,” the result is an elegant essay from Mr. 
Nicolson’s pen. Granted that it was Christendom which persecuted 
the Jews, would it not have been more logical to have insisted on 
Israel’s construction in Christian territory, at Christian expense? And 
surely Mr. Nicolson ignores the true basis of the Isracli State—American 
bonds and American gold.—Yours, &c., 
DESMOND STEWART, ALAN NEAME, JOHN HaYLoOck. 
The University, Baghdad 


Bertrand Russell 


Sir.—Mr. Maurice Cranston in his article on Bertrand Russell in the 
Spectator of May 16th lamented that Lord Russell's only account of 
the events of ‘his own life has appeared in a symposium called The 
Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, printed at Evanston, Illinois, in 1944. 
Your readers might be glad to know that this publication is not so 
obscure or so unobtainable as it sounds. It is a volume in the Library 
of Living Philosophers edited by Professor Schilpp and published 
in this country by Cambridge University Press. The Russell volume 
is now in its third edition and has long been available through any 
book-shop in the United Kingdom.—Yours faithfully, 

Bentley House, Euston Road, N.W.1. R. W. Davin. 
Sirn.—What more fitting tribute to the genius of Bertrand Russell on 
the occasion of his 80th birthday than the presentation of his portrait 
to be hung in the National Portrait Gallery and the execution of his 
bust to be presented to the Science Museum, South Kensington ?— 
Yours faithfully, B. W. H. Pratt. 

Gothic House, Senwade, Norwich 


Sermons at St. Paul’s 


Sir.—I am so glad that Janus has made those comments about St. 
Paul's. There seem to havé been some rather strange happenings there 
in recent times. First we have a clergyman who is a strong supporter 
of Communism invited by one of the Chapter to occupy the pulpit. 
Then early this year a body of people wished to pray silently together 
that our country and all Christendom should be delivered from Com- 
They had asked if one of the clergy would 


munism and all its evils. 
say a prayer for them and give the blessing. This was refused, and 
their devotions were boycotted by all the clerical staff. I know that 


some who have found spiritual refreshment and enlightenment in our 

great Cathedral have been much distressed by these occurrences.— 

1 am, yours faithfully, KATHARINE DOUGLAS-SMITH. 
Hampstead, N.W3 
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Sir,—It is unfortunate that Janus selected the sermon by Dr. Ma 
James for deprecating comment, and permitted himself the seanetian 
that “ no doubt the gospel was preached much more than was repored 
The implied opposition between the preaching of the Gospel and dows 
right denunciation of racial prejudice does not exist. Denunciation of 
current prejudices as it is found in the New Testament is pata 
beyond anything that is likely to be heard in St. Paul’s—J] am Sin 
your obedient servant, W. R. JOHNSON ” 
The Rectory, St. Ervan, Cornwall. a 
[What was criticised was the denunciation from St. Paul's pulpit 
not of a policy, but of a person.—Ed. Spectator.) Bi 


Dr. or Herr? 


Sirk,—Janus has been led to understand that only those with doctorates 
in divinity and medicine were to be given the title of “ Doctor” by 
the B.B.C.; hence the Federal German Chancellor renamed “ Herr,” 
But the B.B.C. is not consistent. The Austrian Chancellor, who is 
by profession an agrarian engineer, is “Doctor Figl,” at least in 
the B.B.C. publication The Listener and on such programmes as atmos. 
pheric conditions allow us to hear in Nigeria. I hope Janus will there- 
fore continue his struggle for the recognition of downtrodden (but 
genuine) Doctors.—I am, etc., KENNETH MELLANBY, 
University College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 


Closed- Egyptian Rooms 


Sir,—I have just returned from an attempt to visit the Egyptian Rooms 
of the British Museum. I found that these galleries, together with a 
number of others, are closed to the public on alternate days, in the 
interests of economy. It would be interesting to know how much is 
saved by dispensing with the services of a few attendants, and by 
having the galleries swept every other day instead of every day. The 
sum can surely be only inconsiderable. Is it possible that the Govern- 
ment, and/or the Museum authorities, can seriously believe it to balance 
against a considerable cultural deprivation to the public, to say 
nothing of a loss of prestige with foreign visitors ?—Yours, etc., 
Mary Pacer, 
SI Alleyn Park, Dulwich, S E21. 


The Cost of Indo-China 


Sir,—I do not wish to discuss Mr. Peterson's line of argument in his 
article on The Cost of Indo-China and his views on the effect of a 
Communist victory in Indo-China on morale in Malaya. But, in my 
experience of Singapore since the war, no piece of news, not even the 
outbreak of war in Korea, made such an immediate and deep 
impression as the news of the Russian recognition of Ho Chi Minh’s 
Government, and no piece of news provoked such open comparison 
with the threats leading up to the fall of Malaya in 1942.—Yours 
faithfully, Georce G. THOMSON, 
186 Mt. Pleasant, Singapore. 


The Frontier 


Sir,—In my letter on railway reform, which you published this week, 
I referred to “the North Western Railway with its special Frontier 
responsibilities "—using a capital “F.” 1 was sorry to note that, in 
publication, this lost much of its significance by being changed to 
“frontier.” Is this a sign of the times, and does “ The Frontier ” now 
mean nothing special to a Britisher when, at one time, it meant so 
much ?—Yours faithfully, J. P. BarDsLey. 
Overseas Club, St. James's, S.W.1 


Silencers and Speed 


Sir,—The Spectator notes the close correlation between high speed and 
death. The young motor-cycle rider greets with dismay the suggestion 
that he would benefit the community if he used an engine-silencer 
because he states that this would reduce speed. As reduction of speed 
would appear to be in his interest as well as those whose peace he now 
shatters by the noise of his engine, could the Spectator press for the 
necessary legislation ?—Your obed.ent servant, B. D. SPENCER. 
53 Vandon Court, Petty France, S.W.1. 


A Question of Accent 


Sir,—Although I am only just old enough to remember having worked 
in a laboratory, | have never been so irreverent as to believe Matthew 
Arnold guilty of a false rhyme. I have therefore always imagined 
that in 1861 the sedg’d brooks were Thames’s tributaries. And that, 


whatever the subsequent peregrinations of their accent, the flowers were 
fritilladries then also.—Yours faithfully, 
ishton Manor, Chippenham, Wilts. 


W. R. S. BATHURST. 
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Fabian Ghosts 


Edited by R. H. S. Crossman. (Turnstile 


New Fabian Essays. 
Press. 15s.) 
Tas book starts with the formidable advantage embodied in the 
word ** Fabian.’’ No part of the Socialist movement inspires more 
interest and respect among the public at large than does the Fabian 
Society. It is true that this situation is largely the result of the 
jmpact made on the educated society of sixty years ago by the ideas 
(and the startling personalities) of the original Fabians. The effect 
of their historic essays of 1889 is still not quite exhausted. Many 
a respectable Victorian householder (or for that matter Edwardian 
or Georgian) was horrified to find, on opening that notorious volume, 
that there was so much in it that he agreed with that life could never 
again be so stable and satisfactory as he thought it was. And no 
doubt today there are Tories and Liberals who will approach in 
somewhat gingerly fashion this new collection of Fabian essays, half 
suspecting that it may explode and leave some of their existing 
convictions in ruins, After all, it is not necessary for Fabian essays 
to embody eternal truth. It is the impact that matters. The early 
Fabians may have been wrong in the end. The Webbs ended 
their days bemused by Soviet Communism, .and maddeningly and 
monotonously barking up the wrong tree. Shaw died still bewildered 
and dismayed by what Socialistic taxes had done to his own income. 
But what did that matter ? In the context in which they appeared 
the original Fabian Essays sounded right; and they convinced 
enough people of their practical possibilities to give # momentum 

to the Labour Party that was not exhausted until 1950. 

Now if the present-day Fabians can do as much as that, they 
don’t need to be right either. What they have to do is to make a 
really impressive splash. Fabianism may have come to be associated 
in the public mind with certain particular measures—‘* gas and 
water Socialism ’’—but in essence it is a method. It is opportunist. 
As the emblematic tortoise says: ‘‘ When I strike I strike hard.’’ 
And, to do the authors of this volume justice, they do their level 
best to strike hard. They have full command of the journalistic 
trick of beginning with an unexpected statement. Thus Mr. 
Crossman belies the whole cocksure attitude of the present Parlia- 
mentary Opposition by declaring that the Labour Party has lost 
momentum; Mr. Crosland knocks the bottom out of one of the 
most common of Socialist economic arguments (arguments for 
popular consumption, of course) by pointing out that the British 
capitalist economy was still expanding between the wars; and 
Mr. Jenkins, in his plea for more equality, indicates that there is 
no need to rush matters. All this tends to catch the eye of the 
reader. So, on a much more sensible level, does the assumption in 
all the essays that in the past twelve years or so we have undergone 
a revolution which produced the present mixed economy, which 
nobody yet fully understands. 

But not one of them can keep it up. Mr. Crossman, seeking a new 
philosophy of Socialism, poses a whole list of questions (pp. 2-3) 
which are obviously meant to be intellectually stimulating. Perhaps 
they are meant to recapture something of that sheer delight in cerebra- 
tion which the Webbs were said to have enjoyed, and which Shaw 
once compared with the most intense physical pleasure. But they 
don’t. They only prompt the further question—why should any 
reasonable person spend his time asking confused, unhelpful or 
downright silly questions ? Mr. Crosland, writing on the transition 
from capitalism, once gets near to the old Fabian spirit when he 
states as his general objective the attainment of a classless society, 
but the best sentence in his essay is a quotation (dated 1935) from 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole. The element of stimulation and reasonableness 
is soon marred by nonsense. Mr. Crossman is soon grinding his 
familiar axes—Palestine, dislike of American rearmament, dislike 
of the policies of Ernest Bevin. Mr. Crosland is soon entangled in 
bogus economics, and actually -implies that a permanent excess of 
demand over supply (i.e. a situation of chronic inflation) is a worthy 
Socialist achievement. Mrs. Cole rambles round the question of 
education without ever getting to grips with it. Mr. Jenkins is never 
able to give any sort of intellectual content to his faith in equality. 

Faith is getting in the way of the reasoning all the time. For 
example, why does Mr. Crossman say: ** A sound philosophy of 
democratic socialism . . . must be derived from an examination of 
our own implicit and explicit principles of action and from a fresh 
appraisal of the facts of the situation ’’? Such an examination 
and appraisal would indeed be welcome. And something might be 
derived from it. But why assume in advance that that something 
would be ** a sound philosophy of democratic socialism *’? It is 
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this kind of statement that produces the impression that here are no 
real Fabians, but ghosts playing at Fabianism. When Mr. Jenkins 
quotes one single flamboyant passage from Shaw’s essay jn the 
original Fabian volume he manages to produce the macabre 
impression that it is the ghost that lives and the man of flesh and 
blood who is a shadow. That, indeed, is the impression given by the 
whole volume. WALTER TAPLIN. 


Power and Policy 


American Foreign Policy. By Hans J. Morgenthau. (Methuen. 18s.) 


PROFESSOR MORGENTHAU is the Director of the Centre for the Study 
of American Foreign Policy at Chicago, and his book is a version of 
a series of lectures given in 1950 on the same foundation as Mr. 
Kennan’s lectures on American diplomacy the following year. It 
is a highly critical examination of American foreign policy since 1941, 
written from a similar point of view to Mr. Kennan’s, but covering 
the whole field of policy instead of the facets selected by Mr. Kennan, 
and dogmatic where the other was tentative in its conclusions, 
Indeed, much of what was written about Mr. Kennan’s book by 
English reviewers might with greater justice be applied to Dr. 
Morgenthau’s. 

His case is built up on the assumption that the sole guiding principle 
in foreign policy ought to be the national interest, and that inter- 
national relations can only be conducted in terms of power politics, 
American thinking about foreign policy, however, has become 
confused and corrupted by what he describes as the four great intel- 
lectual errors of Utopianism, Legalism, Sentimentalism and Neo- 
Isolationism, The last of these, he points out, is frequently the 
product of the other three. 

Failing to understand the essential character of relations between 
States, American public opinion has replaced the realistic conception 
of a balance of power by such dangerous and illusory objectives as 
the total defeat of the Axis Powers and a universal crusade against 
Communism. Overestimating her own strength, the U.S.A. is 
dissipating her forces in a vain attempt to defend ‘‘ democratic 
values ’’ everywhere and to create a ** better ’’ world, instead of 
concentrating on the single crucial issue of a settlement with the 
U.S.S.R. which would recognise the facts of power by a division of 
the world into spheres of influence, the sole alternative to a third 
world war. 

In its American setting this argument is, no doubt, a necessary 
corrective to the tendency to view foreign politics in the terms of a 
black-and-white morality. Divorced from that context, however, 
Dr. Morgenthau’s views are likely to strike an English reader as 
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tending to exaggeration in the opposite direction. Neither inter- 
national relations nor national interests (a very vague phrase) can be 
reduced simply to equations of power ; or, to put the same point the 
other way round, ideas and beliefs can themselves constitute factors 
Thus, by ignoring the revolutjonary character of Soviet 
tforward continuation of 
Tsarist imperialism, Dr. Morgenthau misrepresents the difficulties 


of power. 
foreign policy and treating it as the strai 


in the way of a deal between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 


If Dr. Morgenthau’s analysis of the situation is one-sided, this 


does not rob the book of its interest nor invalidate his well-grounded 
criticisms of American policy in China and of American propaganda. 
His practical conclusion, however, that the U.S.A. ought to do a 
deal with the Soviet Union at the earliest possible moment—since the 
balance of power is steadily altering to America’s disadvantage—is 
less convincing. He gives no grounds for supposing that the 
Russians are prepared as yet to negotiate seriously, nor does he 
suggest what the terms of such a settlement might be. An advocate 
of ** realism *’ in politics, Dr. Morgenthau is no more free from 
illusions than the Utopians—amongst the most dangerous are his 
overestimating of the importance of rational calculation in politics 
and his belief that bargaining is a magic formula for exorcising the 
demons of ideology. However great Dr. Morgenthau’s faith in the 
resources of diplomacy, Canning as well as Metternich would have 
told him that ** wars of opinion *’ are not easily reduced to the 
chess-board moves of old-fashioned power politics. ALAN BULLOCK. 


The Philosophy of Saint-Exupéry 


The Wisdom of the Sands. By Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. Trans- 
lated by Stuart Gilbert (Hollisand Carter. 21s.) 
Tuts is a valuable book, sensitively translated. One feels the 


author's meaning pouring through the double sluice of words with 
full impact, unhampered either by his own or the translator's language. 
This in itself is a triumph in writing, and its attainment is partly 
owing to the unstudied shape of the book and to its many repetitions— 
characteristics of a posthumous work which the author had no time 
to revise : the translator has omitted passages and smoothed transi- 
tions, but he has maintained the chaotic character and has done well 
to do so, for it is like chaos with all the germs of a particular individual 
world inside it: and the repetition and limitation of its similes, 
because they come from the heart, add strength and incisiveness and 
are as it were a binding together of the whole. It is indeed a palace 
** where every footstep has a meaning,*’ and it is not conceivable that 
any thoughtful person would be content to read it once only. It_is 
a poet's philosophy with the stamp of a brave life finely lived, which 
pervades it though no mention of the author's own life is given ; 
the meditations are those of an imaginary prince in a city of the 
desert, with the lives of his people in his hand. It has been com- 
pared to Zarathustra, but | think it might equally and perhaps more 
subtly be compared with Malory, for it has the same quality of 
transmuting into a remote and legendary clarity the troubles of an 
epoch too poignant to be given directly : this combination of some- 
thing tremendously felt and delicately transmuted gives the book its 
memorable value. 

Apart from this its artistic achievement, the philosophy is full of 
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answers that it is well to think out for oneself. ‘‘ When | make war 
in order to secure peace, I stablish war.’ ** Peace is a tree whose 
growth is slow, Like the cedar we must absorb ever more and more 
of the stony soil, to stablish its unity.’’ ** And then it became Clear to 
me how narrow is the frontier between fervor and anguish of mind, 
For these are the lot of the same men; and both are an aWarenes 
of space and vastness.’ On almost every page there is some plea to 
uphold the essential nobility of men, not in the abstract but in the 
individual. 

** Perhaps they will tell you they are making common cause with 
mankind, or God, or righteousness, or whatnot. But these wor 
unless they signify knots that bind together, ring hollow. God 
comes down to the home and lights the taper, and for the humble 
man who lights his taper, God is in the duty of the lighting of the 
taper. . Mankind I know not; I know men. Not freedom, but 
free men. Not happiness, but happy men. Not beauty, but beaut. 
ful things. Not God, but the pure flame of tapers. Those who 
bend their minds on definitions other than as wellsprings of signi. 
ficance, prove but the void of their hearts. . And they will neither 
live nor die, for men do not live or die by words.’’ 

Perhaps the centre of his philosophy is this respect for the human 
soul, the individual flame nursed in its lamp of custom, in its holiness 
of tradition, a discipline handed from generation to generation, 
making with diversity and waste towards freedom. ** For the one 
satisfaction that time cannot wither, the one joy that never knows 
regret, is that which is granted you when your course is run and in the 
fulness of time it is given you to be, having finished with becoming,” 
All this one may say has been said before—and what in the world 
has not been often said? It comes here with conviction because it 
is the very stuff of a life which has been lived. The fighting years, 
the heroic death, the service of beauty are all in it; and anything 
is good to read which is said with such forces behind it. With the 
idea of a beneficent despot, welding the lives of his subjects, we may 
easily disagree : the difficult question is not answered— Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? But with the root of Saint-Exupéry’s philosophy, 
his passion for excellence, his love for that ** something vaster” 
which lies behind all seen things, we must be at one. And he has 
kept in this work, written privately for himself, the magic quality of 
his words and images. ‘* The lean nomad, for ever vagrant in the 
wake of the wind.’’ ‘* The mountain height where darkling you 
can see the long steep slopes flowing away beneath you like the 
prophets train’’—the images come, often repeated, but always with 
the quality of belonging intrinsically to the thought behind them, so 
that repetition is part of their strength, like a smith’s strokes on an 
anvil. And one closes the book with the certainty that here indeed 
is one who ** pays no heed to the fatness of the candle, but values it 
for its flame alone.”’ FREYA STARK, 


The Mysterious Universe 


Life on Other Worlds. By Sir Harold Spencer Jones. (English 
Universities Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Does life exist anywhere else in the universe than on earth? That 


is one of those questions that man must always have asked himself. 
The question arises more insistently and perhaps less speculatively 
nowadays as we stand almost permanently aghast at the enormous 
scale and prodigality of this mysterious universe. Can it be that 
life and the universe have both existed together for ever ? One of 
the first things we need to know is whether planetary systems like 
our own, containing an occasional planet like the earth suitable as 
an abode of life, occur frequently in the cosmos, or whether our 
insignificant home in space is unique among astronomical objects. 
And who better to inform us on such matters than the Astronomer 
Royal? The present volume first appeared in 1940 and is now 
brought out in substantially revised form. 

Since some uncertainty attaches to what actually constitutes life 
and how it may have originated, the biological aspect is dealt with, 
and the problem reduced to one of astronomical physics, by assuming 
that, if conditions exist anywhere suited to life as we know it, then 
life of that kind will somehow inevitably make its appearance. In 
view of this crucial assumption, it may be asked whether a study of 
the question can ever rise above merely superficial speculation. 
However that may be, such discussions undoubtedly provide a valuable 
opportunity ‘for comparing widely diverse lines of evidence, and 
seeing whether they reinforce or contradict each other, even though 
in the end we do not get a decisive answer to the original question. Yet 
another value of such essays is to make something of the achievements 
of astronomy intelligible to the so-called ordinary man (that ts, m 
this case, any person not expert in astronomy), who after all has 4 
right to be kept informed as to progress in science. 

The aim of the Astronomer Royal's book is to review the position 
to date in a form as non-technical as the material permits. His 

















THE SPECTATOR, 


BRIGADIER 
GEORGE CLIFTON 


D.S.O. (2 bars), M.C. 


Brigadier Clifton, a New Zealand Brigade Major in 
1939, threw himself into his war with all the fervour 
of an Elizabethan buccaneer. He was soon appointed 
C.R.E. in Egypt, then Chief Engineer, then Brigadier 
in command of 6th N.Z. Brigade. He was captured in 
the Western Desert in 1942 and promptly began his 
persistent efforts to escape. His book is full of the 
terrific enthusiasm and bubbling energy which were a 
constant menace to his captors. Brigadier Clifton can 
truly be said to have enjoyed his war. 


THE HAPPY 
HUNTED 


‘* Outstanding, for this astonishing soldier made no 
fewer than eight breaks for liberty before his ninth 
was successful. . . . Brigadier Clifton is direct, forceful, 
vivid and in a curious way absolutely material .. . 
the heroism is gigantic, the story itself inspiriting and 
the hero a true one.’’—Daily Telegraph 
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©6 The Great American Novelist 
has at last arrived. His name is 


JOHN P. 
MARQUAND 


“A considered evaluation of John P. Marquand is overdue. He 
possesses consummate skill. 


MELVILLE GOODWIN us. 


must rank as the very best of his work .. . 
rich, adult, inventive. 


accomplished . 


brilliantly 
Among American 


novelists Mr. Marquand has the beating of them all. 99 


In his distinguished 
two-volume County 
Book, DURHAM, 
Sir Timothy Eden 
deals concisely with 
the country’s scenery, 
architecture and wild - 
life, and dwells in detail 


upon Durham’s unique and 
fascinating history as a 
palatine bishopric. Frontis- 


—JOHN BROPHY in JOHN O'LONDON'’S 









‘There is nowhere | 
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keen salty air, the 
grey-green, _reed- 
framed landscape, 
the lanes of ruffling 
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feeling of sheer 


greater 
blessedness.’ So says R. H. 
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frank, up-to-date picture of 


one pf the most fascinating 
countries in the world, and 
probes to the heart of the 
Moroccan problem. 


Illustrated. 18/- 
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NEWMAN’s 


sensational but true 
SOVIET ATOMIC SPIES 


An intriguing book. 
Mr. Newman is a brilliant 
writer of spy stories : he is 
also a widely-travelled man 
with acute powers of obser- 
vation. This is serious, 
well-documented, read- 
able.’"—A. J. Cummings in 
the News-Chronicle. 15/- 
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DONALD C. 
EYRE 
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dispassionate style adds to the value of the discussion and imparts a 
new vitality and interest to it. Some of his views on the more 
controversial questions, such as that of the origin of the solar system, 
are naturally open to argument. | myself would have liked to have 
found much more reference to the many contributions in this par- 
ticular field and to related questions during the past ten years. 
Sir Harold favours von Weizsiicker’s hypothesis for the origin of our 
system, but to my mind this theory not only receives scant support 
from the strong indications of stellar evolution, but finds serious 
difficulty in accounting for the slow rotation of the sun and for the 


extraordinary position of the axis of Uranus (the polar axis is tipped 


more than halfway over and lies almost in the general plane of 
motion of the planets round the sun); and it gives no explanation 
of the curious differences of composition of the terrestrial planets, 
which suggest that they themselves are not primitive planets but 
secondary formations. Nor, | suggest, is it made sufficiently clear 
that the nature of the whole planetary material suggests a source 
replete with heavy elements, which means that it cannot have been 
an ordinary star such as the sun. 

There is room for certain minor criticisms. Throughout the book, 
for example, the writer applies the term ‘* the major planets *’ only 
to the four great outer planets (Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune), 
not, as I think is the usual practice, to the eight principal planets, 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, plus the four great planets—and 
since 1930 Pluto as well. Again, the Astronomer Royal suggests 
(p. 91) that the interior composition of a star can be inferred directly 
from that of its (visible) outer layers, but in fact this is no more 
possible with stars that it is with chimney-sweeps. Again, all the 
evidence is now strongly in favour of a hydrogen (and helium) 
content for the sun more like 98 per cent, than the mere 33 per cent, 
cited. And (p. 268) it is not by any means certain that a moderate 
increase in the sun’s luminosity would necessarily cause an increase 
in temperature on Earth, because the possibly-resulting perpetual 
clouds might bring about a net loss of radiation by reflection back 
to space from their tops ; the relation of the temperature on Earth 
to the solar emission is an intricate question, and we may well happen 
to subsist in a kink in the curve. 

But these, as I say, are only minor points, in no way invalidating 
the general arguments and results. Whether the main conclusions 
are final and correct it is not possible to say, and no one is more 
careful to make this clear than the author himself. But there can 
be no doubt whatever of the enthralling interest of the whole question, 
and those who feel the urge to be in closer contact with their fellow 
creatures (if any) elsewhere in the universe can do no better at present 
than read the Astronomer Royal's book. R. A. LYTTLETON, 


A Poetry Anthology 


New Poems 1952: A P.E.N, Anthology. Edited by Clifford Dyment, 

Roy Fuller and Montagu Slater. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
Poets are in difficulties today, and there is a widespread belief that 
they have only themselves to blame ; they are in difficulties because 
they write difficult poetry. They are always being told what sort of 
poetry the public doesn’t want, yet they persist in their obscure and 
eccentric ways. ‘** I shall ever consider the public as debtors to me 
for verses, not myself to them for admiration, which I can do without.’” 


“In her comprehensive and interesting survey, 
Miss Kornitzer describes the history of an increas- 
ingly significant social trend, and discusses the 
moral, legal and psychologigal aspects of adoption.” 
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Typical ! But that admirable piece of effrontery is Keats's, Ry 
one who cares for the health of poetry should applaud it, Buy 
poets can do without public admiration—they have so often had Se 
that does not mean they prefer to be without it. Only, the public m 
know its place. Every poet wants an audience ; but to find the 
must be published ; for the new poet especially it is an essential 
encouragement to see himself in print ; and there lies the Particular 
present difficulty. A large measure of indifference—to all poet 
not just to ‘‘difficult’’ poetry—is inevitable in our present culturg 
state, but that poetry has recently become such an extremely uneco. 
nomical proposition is directly due to the high cost of Providing 
opportunity for publication. 

This anthology is the first of what is hoped to be a series of annua 
miscellanies. Sponsored by the P.E.N. and made economically 
possible by the publishers, it provides a double opportunity : for the 
poet, to find a hearing (if only once a year); for the reader, tO see 
what is current, to notice the emergence of new writers and the 
progress (or backsliding) of established ones. The editors have dong 
their best to be catholic ; they are all poets themselves, and catholicity 
does not come too easily to poets. They state their preferences: 
** Clarity is a virtue... obscurity for its own sake is not poetic. .,g 
poem should be about something *’—and I feel inclined to quarre| 
with them. For one thing they are a little too close to the man-in. 
the-street prejudices which Miss Wedgwood, in her introduction, 
temperately and persuasively argues against. And | should haye 
thought that clarity, on its own, is less likely to be ‘* poetic ’’ than 
obscurity. But I don’t find that these preferences have seriously 
affected their choice—except, just possibly, in the omission of one 
notable post-war poet. The fact that the collection gives a livelier 
and more heartening picture of the present state of poetry is partly, 
perhaps, a tribute to their judgement. One looks for the new and 
younger poets first, because one has been concerned at the apparent 
shortage of them since the war. And one finds Mr. W. S. Merwin, 
with three good and promising poems, the best of them a rich and 
strange ‘* Dictum : For a Masque of Deluge.*’ There are excellent 
things by people from whom one expects excellence ; Mr. Muir, Mr, 
Barker, Mr. Dylan Thomas among them. There is Mr. Kirkup’s 
remarkable poem about a brain operation, and Mr. David Wright's 
verses on the death of an emperor penguin. It is scarcely possible 
to criticise the selection when one doesn’t know what was available, 
Some important names are missing—~Dr. Sitwell, Mr. Graves, Mr, 
Rodgers, Mr. Watkins—without which the picture is ,incomplete; 
on the other hand there are some omissions which | can only call 
very welcome. ' RALPH ABERCROMBIE, 


The Genius of Delius 


Frederick Delius. By Peter Warlock. Reprinted with additions, anno 
tations and comnfents by Hubert Foss. (Bodley Head. 15s, 


Tuts new edition of Peter Warlock’s study comes at a time when 
Delius is too much neglected everywhere. Delius was mainly 
concerned with beauty and reflection; and the present day has 
little use for either. The Victorians estimated the arts according to 
moral values ; the test now is psychological topicality, and everybody 
is terrified to be thought ** dated.’” But, as Mr. Foss assures us, 
Delius’s music exists ; ** as music it will not die.”’ _ Delius, of course, 
is not for every mood; for that matter Racine Fricker is not for 
every mood. The genius of Delius has been acclaimed by musicians 
as different in schooling and temperament as Beecham, Newman, 
Busoni, Bernard van Dieren and Cecil Gray. It would be hard to 
find the equals of these in critical intelligence amongst the detractors 
and belittlers of Delius of the moment. 

In his introduction Mr. Foss gives us a short sketch of Delius, 
with ** memories ’’ contributed by Roger Quilter, Charles Kennedy 
and Percy Scott; it all amounts to a new and engrossing book. 
Warlock’s study wears well even if we are not taken far into the 
scores of ‘* The Mass of Life ’’ and ** Sea Drift ’’ by information 
to the effect that ** the music is wrapped round in the mantle of 
night,’’ or that ** in this music we seem to hear the very quintessence 
of all the sorrow and unrest that man can feel because of love.’ But 
on the whole Warlock keeps a fairly balanced head ; indeed he seems, 
like other ardent admirers of Delius, to underrate the melody of the 
composer. He is right to lay emphasis on the ** extraordinary 
harmonic resources ’’ of Delius, but not as frequently as many 
critics apparently imagine is Delius’s melody ** obviously dependent 
upon and conditioned by its harmonic background.”’ 

It is true also that Delius was usually uncomfortable working in the 
so-called classical forms. Not always, though. An exception must 
be made on behalf of the ‘* Appalachia *’ variations. Warlock 
draws attention to the ‘‘ mysterious and haunting suggestiveness 
of this work without insisting on its excellence strictly as variation 
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EDUCATION AND THE 
SPIRIT OF THE AGE 


By Sir Richard Livingston: 
7s. 6d. net 


._, this book has been written to consider some of the deeper 
problems which forces like rationalism, liberty, and, above all, 
science, have set us—not in the material world, but in our inner 
lives, and therefore in education . . . ° from the Introduction. 


FATHER DOUGLASS OF BEHALA 
By Some of His Friends 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


This account of the life of Father Douglass, one of the first members 
of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, has been written as a tribute by 
some of his closest friends and colleagues. It describes his early 
struggle, in the face of ridicule and intolerance, to found a hostel for 
students in Calcutta; ‘the establishment, under his energetic 
leadership, of the Mission at Barisal, in what is now East Pakistan, 
and at Behala ; his distinguished service as an army chaplain during 
the First World War, and his no less valuable work among service- 
men and among the sufferers of the Bengal famine during the 
Second ; and, above all, it describes Behala, the place south of 
Calcutta to which all those in need of spiritual comfort, whatever 
their caste or creed, came to visit ‘ Father D. 
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| Robert Browning's Letters 
to Isabella Blagden 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
Epwarp C. McALEER 


‘*REMEMBER”’, wrote Browning to Isabella Blagden, I read 
your letters twice, then burn them: mine, I trust, earnestly 
conjure you will never show: but you will not’’. These 
previously unpublished letters sparkle with the names of 
Browning's great contemporaries Matthew Arnold, Bulwer 
Lytton, George Eliot, Anthony Trollope. . . . 402 pp Ilustrated 
with end-paper maps. University of Texas Press 25s 


Scottish Verse 
1851-1961 


Selected by DEUGLAS YOUNG. Scottish life and the Scottish 
scene find expression here in verse, in poems of war and of 
peace, Highland and Lowland and island. With foreword, 
glossary and notes, 18s 


The Florida 
of the Inca 


GARCILASO DE LA VEGA, translated by John and Jeannette 
Varner. The first complete and adequate translation of the epic 
account of the De Soto expedition to North America: a 
sumptuous piece of book production in these days of austerity. 
University of Texas Press 30s 


Showboats 


PHILIP GRAHAM, The history of an institution as American 
as the catfish or pumpkin pi¢—from the first showboat of 
1831 to the last of these floating theatres, now moored at St. 
Louis, which brought melodrama and farce to backwoodsmen 
of the Mississippi. Abundantly illustrated. 

University of Texas Press 253 
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form. I fail to see where technically and inventively and for quality 
of musical thinking the ‘‘Appalachia *’ variations are inferior to 
Elgar’s ‘* Enigma.’ In any new book on Delius (and it is rumoured 
that Sir Thomas Beecham is engaged on one) it is to be hoped that 
something will be said of the masculine elements to be felt in music 
habitually described as ‘* linked sweetness,’’ tenuous, nostalgic, 
tranquil and all the rest. Delius’s music goes through much rough 
weather before it dies away to the sunset ; there is in his writing for 
brass a recurrent harshness and uncouthness not to be accounted 
for by the familiar statement that Delius couldn't really score. 
There was a certain hard core in the man himself, uncompromising 
and proud ; and music for Delius was wholly an art of self-expression. 
The slow instrumental movement of ‘* Appalachia ’’ is evidence 
enough of the nobilty and power and fibre of his musical imagination. 
One defect or lack is likely to-keep Delius ‘* out of fashion ”’ for 
some time to come. He is seldom rhythmical in an obvious or 
percussive way. His rhythm is a fluid not a solid, and does not 
submit to metrical measurement and drum-taps. Not in Elgar but 
in Delius we ‘‘ hear no more the busy beat of time.’’ Delius used 
music for purposes of transfiguration; that is why today he is 
frequently and stupidly called ‘‘ escapist."’ ‘* To some extent,’’ 
writes Mr. Foss, ** the hearing of this isolated music depends upon 
the whims and fancies, the likes and dislikes, of our conductors and 
* programme planners’.’" A palpable hit, or rather, a ball bang 
into the middle-stump. NeviLte CARDUS. 


Before the War 


Survey of International Affairs, 1939-1946 : The World in March, 
1939. Edited by Arnold Toynbee and Frank T. Ashton- 
Gwatkin. (Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 45s.) 


Tue first volume of the Chatham House history of the Second World 
War has been planned to give a general view of the political situation 
as it existed in the spring of 1939 before the final diplomatic moves 
that preluded not the war itself, for that was by now almost certainly 
inevitable, but the form it was to take. But politics do not lend 
themselves to the descriptive technique suitable for geographers, 
and each chapter of the survey is in essence a recapitulation of previous 
history, most of it naturally of the inter-war years covered in the 
original Survey series, but sometimes, as is to be expected in a work 
written under the inspiration of Professor Toynbee, ranging back 
far into the past. 

The planning of the volume is ingenious. The three world Powers, 
the United States, the British Commonwealth and the Soviet Union, 
are dealt with first. The rest of the world is described as it presented 
itself to the two principal aggressive Powers—Japan and Germany. 
A second part by Mr. H. C. Hillmann deals with the comparative 
strength of the great Powers considered from the point of view of their 
economies—and although criticisms in detail are permissible, it 
must be remembered that, in writing the chapter, the author had not 
merely to discover and arrange his material, but to find out what 
were from the political and military viewpoint the right questions 
to put. No simple equation between economic and political power 
exists—or the United States would have loomed already in the inter- 
war period almost as large as it does today—and Mr. Hillmann’s 
pioneer attempt at tackling the problem deserves commendation. In 





““4N ADMIRABLE SURVEY. I HIGHLY COMMEND IT.” 
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the final part Mr. Martin Wight attempts to sum up ‘‘the balance of 
power "’ as it existed in 1939, and to put before the reader in the f - 
of an imaginary thre¢-voice dialogue the argument between the 
Western democracies, the Axis Powers and the Soviet Uni 
that was so soon to be put to the test of arms—and which that tea 
did not conclusively settle. 

Mr. Wight, who is responsible not only for this remarkable and 
balanced essay but also for much of the regional description jn the 
first part of the book—the chapters on the Iberian Peninsula the 
Low Countries, Scandinavia and Switzerland, Eastern Europe 
(excluding Russia) and finally Germany—reveals himself as a quite 
Outstanding practitioner of the tremendously difficult art of Writing 
near-contemporary history. He does not suffer by comparison eveq 
with Professor Toynbee, who contributes the chapters on the United 
States, the Commonwealth, China and Japan. And the strict 
discipline of the trained historian combined with Mr. Wight’s own 
peculiarly balanced and perceptive imagination produces Writing of 
a quality which tends to throw into the shade the writing even of 
such talented journalist-contributors as Edward Crankshaw and 
Darsie Gillie. No one in this country who has written on the pre 
history of the Second World War since the documents and memoirs 
began to appear has shown comparable ability and judgement, 

A great merit of the whole volume is that it manages to treat the 
issues involved with detachment, partly by the technical device 
of bringing to bear upon them the fullest available materials from al] 
sides. The only marked exception is the short but highly polemical 
section on Palestine by Mr. George E. Kirk, who reinforces his 
obvious and strong anti-Zionist prejudices by the use of so poor a 
source for Zionism as the writings of Mr. Arthur Koestler, 

It should not perhaps be too difficult to treat 1939 with detachment ; 
for much of what emerges now seems very distant indeed. In par- 
ticular the clear differentiation that existed then between the totali- 
tarian States, with their conscious policies external and internal, 
and the far more quiescent attitude of the democracies is very hard 
to reconstruct at a time when the ‘* national interest ’’ is a much 
more pervasive concept and when every second person is a ** geo- 
politician *’ of some kind. Perhaps this fact rather than the current 
polarisation of power which seems a more obvious difference— 
Mr. Hillmann is still writing in terms of seven ** great Powers *’’—is 
what marks off our own day and renders so difficult the task of 
reconstructing that remote past. But the effort is salutary and the 
task, as this book proves, not impossible. MAx BELorr, 


A Little Master 


The Best of Saki. Selected and with an introduction by Graham 
Greene. (Bodley Head. 6s.) 


Hector HuGH Munro, who was born in 1870 and died fighting in 
France in 1916, enjoyed many of the literary predilections of the 
Edwardian years in which he flourished. He admired FitzGerald’s 
translation of Omar Khayyam and took his pen-name, Saki, from it; 
he wrote the best of several Edwardian parodies of Alice in Wonder- 
land; he was an assiduous practical joker in the heyday of that 
not-so-gentle art ; and his short stories show the marked influence of 
The Dolly Dialogues and of Oscar Wilde, refined, perhaps, by a 
dash of the paradoxical acerbity of Samuel Butler. But Munro has 
triumphantly jumped the boundaries of his period and is still being 
read and re-printed thirty-six years after his death. Why ? Primarily, 
I think; for his wit and felicity of phrase. When we read that a 
woman talked of certain pictures ‘** as ‘ growing on one,’ as though 
they were a sort of fungus,’’ or that the voice of another woman was 
** heavily escorted with exclamation marks,’’ or that the motto of a 
mouse caught in the nether garments of some unfortunate man 
** seemed to be Excelsior,’’ we know that we are in the presence of 
one of those little masters of entertainment who deserve to survive 
because, in their own line, they are so much better than their num 
erous competitors. 

An analysis of the mechanics of Munro’s stories reveals his 
limitations. Being mostly designed for publication in periodicals, 
they rely over-much on the coup de thédtre, while a surprising numbet 
are seen to depend upon practical jokes and upon exploits in the 
Munchausen vein by unprincipled characters resembling Belloc’s 
Matilda (one of his best stories, ‘‘ The Open Window,’ is an exam- 
ple). By way of contrast, he employs another recipe which brings him 
sharply to the macabre, as in ** Sredni Vashtar,’’ the story of a ferret 
incited by an unhappy little boy to kill his objectionable guardian— 
or ** The Wolves of Cernogratz,’’ which Mr. Greene has omitted 
from the present selection. Earlier commentators have related Munro's 
cruel strain to his own miserable childhood spent in the house of his 
maiden aunts—and Mr. Greene again stresses the point in his 
interesting introduction to The Best of Saki, a book which everyone 
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A book unlike any other—among the 
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around us 
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the boundless mystery of the ocean depths. 
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who does not already own the complete omnibus of Saki stories 
will wish to possess. That there is an element of cruelty in much of his 
work must be clear to any dispassionate observer. His devoted 
sister denied it, but her biography of her brother, prefaced to The 
Square Egg (1924), provides further evidence of it in a series of drawings 
by Saki, too many of which show people being savaged and 
slaughtered, in the jolliest possible way, by wild animals. 

Mr. Greene might, indeed, have gone further and linked the cruel 
element, doubtless derived from childish repressions, with Munro’s 
early and continuing interest in fighting, amusingly indicated in 
** The Toys of Peace ’’ (another characteristic story not in this 
collection) and more seriously expounded in an article in the Morning 
Post in 1915, ‘* Nearly every red-blooded human boy,’’ he wrote 
in that article, ‘* has had war, in some shape or form, for his first 
love ; if his blood has remained red, and he has kept some of his 
boyishness in after life, that first love will never have been forgotten.’’ 
Certainly Saki did not forget. In his novel When William Came— 
a curious but not entirely successful study of what might have 
happened to a defeated Britain—he showed his claws to those who 
had not felt or cherished that first love. A brother officer wrote : 
** When peace comes, Saki will give us the most wonderful of all the 
books about the war.’* Perhaps he would have done, but I am 
doubtful ; ‘* patriotism is not enough,’’ and I cannot see him 
showing the poetic compassion that I detect in Mr. Blunden’s 
Undertones. He might even—who knows ?—have become a jingd 
and a bit of a bore. As it was, he died gallantly, and | feel that he 
was happy in his death and in his small but perfect legacy. 

Despite all that we are told of his personal charm, the stranger 
who did not know Munro may tend to see him, in the long run, as a 
consummate craftsman rather than as a beloved character. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to introduce a parable from my bath-room, where 
for the last few weeks I have been watching the slow dissolution of a 
figure of Archy Andrews modelled in soap. I had feared that the 
process might be painful to observe—and indeed there was an 
agonising moment when he was left with one eye—but very soon 
Archy Andrews had achieved that completely blank impersonal 
countenance that we see so often on the statues of Mr. Henry Moore. 
All traces of his near-humanity having vanished, | was left admiring 
his neat blue blazer. Derek HUDSON, 


Mahogany and Rosewood 


Victorian Furniture. By F. Gordon Roe. 21s.) 
WHEN the war ended? like many hundreds of others who could not 
afford period antiques and did not want Utility, I spent several 
afternoons in the second-hand departments of the London stores, 
looking for furniture to replace what I had lost in the Blitz. The 
stocks on show were most interesting. Here, for the first time, 
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Mr. Roe is an antiquarian with an amusing fancy for the byways of 
fashion. On the subject of this taste for Gothic, on Papier-méché— 
which was the subject of a whimsical revival before the war. 
Tonbridge ware, on Berlin woolwork, on the exhibits of 1851, on 
glass paper-weights and snowstorms, and on the manufacture of fire. 
irons and flower-stands in shapes derived from mediaeval weapon: 
in what he terms the bulgeydingo style, he is charmingly anecdotal 
Only one who can pass a junkshop without slackening his pace will 
be insensitive to Mr. Roe. 

But this is not the still unwritten and authoritative work on English 
furniture-design in the Victorian age. With so many retailers’ 
catalogues and price-lists available, Mr. Roe has been content to 
draw his evidence for changes in design from Phiz’s illustrations for 
Dickens and Tenniel’s for ** Alice.’’ Again, though some High 
Wycombe manufacturers have answered his questions about the 
origins of chair-patterns, there is clearly very much more to be learnt 
in that town about the history of its staple industry. There is, in 
fact, a great deal about the Victorian furniture styles on which he 
throws no light at all. We still know next to nothing about the 
reasons for the sudden coarsening of turned and carved detail around 
1830, or about the deterioration in manufacturing standards asso- 
ciated with the opening of the Shoreditch garret workshops. 

The eclipse of Brazilian rosewood and the reappearance of a 
sickly walnut, the introduction of thick stains and treacly polish ; 
the falling-off, in fact, not only in design but in surface finish would 
be major themes in any thorough study of this subject. For it is 
remarkable that standards of design and manufacture remained on 
a high level in Scandinavia throughout the nineteenth century, 
whertas in England taste collapsed and standards of craftsmanship 
wavered. Probably no country in Europe produced so much b& 
furniture in the second half of the nineteeth-century as Britain. But 
though the authoritative work that will interpret these trends remains 
to be written, one cannot but be grateful to Mr. Roe for his prelim- 
inary and wayward explorations. J. M. Cowen, / 


Stalin: An Inadequate Biography 


Stalin. By Nikolaus Basseches. (Staples. 18s. 6d.) 

IN his preface to Stalin Hert Basseches has set out frankly many of 
the difficulties which confront an intending biographer of the 
Generalissimo. He seems acutely aware of the possibility that he 
will fail to give an objective portrait of his subject. ‘* A time may 
come,’’ he says, ** when, after centuries of propaganda, the assess 
ment of historical personalities undergoes revision in the minds of 
men.’”’ It is as though he fears the effect on his own shorter-term 
judgement of the deliberate falsification of Soviet history in support 
of the Stalinist legend since the death of Lenin in 1924. Herr 
Basseches relies to some extent on Trotsky and on German left-wing 
sources to redress the balance, but has clearly neglected certain 


higgledy-piggledy and chest-upon-table, was a representative collec- sémigré, Menshevik and Polish authorities which could have enabled 


tion of early Victorian furniture, bought—so far as I could see—not 
according to any standards of design but rather for the solidity of 
its workmanship. In 1939 such pieces would have lain in the junk- 
shops of the shabby suburbs from which they came, with no chance 
of readmission to the fashionable world unless, stripped of their 
ornament and painted an amusing shade, they submitted to the 
process of Chelsification. The Regency style had been established 
in the late "thirties as the last deserving the name antique, and the 
West End dealers, some of whom had beer collecting the furniture 
of the early nineteenth century for a decade, then unloaded it on to 
the modish public. But the re-entry of the Victorian style was not 
prepared by the antique dealers ; its sponsors were the bomb and 
the doodle-bug. 

The surprise that awaited me in the winter of 1945 was that it 
was possible to furnish, quite pleasantly and inextravagantly, with 
pieces manufactured between the accession of William IV and the 
Great Exhibition. During these years eighteenth-century standards 
of manufacture persisted, and a fair proportion of the plajner pieces 
on show had all the dignity, though not all the elegance, of the previous 
decades. It was tempting to postulate a William IV style as a 
slightly heavier development of Regency, and theoretically to post- 
pone the collapse of design till the middle of the century. This, 
Mr. Roe, in his pioneer study of Victorian furniture, refuses to allow. 
Side by side in the furniture-shop of the ‘forties would stand, let us 
say, a Spanish mahogany escritoire of classical severity with no other 
ornament than an inset bead around its fall-front and the subdued 
fire of its veneered lower panels, and a heavy, coarsely carved, 
** black oak *’ writing-table in the style to which Mr. Roe gives the 
name of Abbotsford. Was the prospective buyer a reader of Scott, 
There was furniture to suit both 


or did he still prefer Gibbon ? 
tastes. 





him to put up a much better fight against the contagion of the tainted 
material which is made so readily available by the Russian propa- 
ganda-machine. 

The book opens well by bringing Stalin’s Georgian background 
into correct focus. The early influence of the Marshal’s training in 
an Orthodox seminary is given its correct emphasis, leading as it 
does to his remarkable ability to ** squeeze realities into the frame- 
work of his dogma.’’ Herr Basseches is in safe waters here, where 
no one can go far wrong in relying on the legend to provide back- 
ground information. But he leaves the fairway unexpectedly with 
the statement that ‘‘ nobody will ever be able to trace inconsis- 
tencies in what he (Stalin) says,”” the first of a series of dogmatic 
pronouncements which increase in frequency as the book progresses. 
We are given an all-too-familiar picture of Stalin as the clear-sighted 
amateur who confounds the professional military strategists, obsessed 
by their staff-college conventions, outside Tsaritsyn. Herr Basseches 
has little understanding of military matters, or he would surely have 
correlated Stalin’s dispersion of effort in the South with the failure 
of Tukhachevsky to break through before Warsaw. He might even 
have drawn a parallel with another ** intuitive ’’ diversion, that of 
Army Group South in 1941, which lost the battle for Moscow. 

Herr Basseches is at his best in describing how Stalin gave the 
Russian people a new saint and a new Holy Scripture, and how 
correctly he judged the character of the Slavs when he gave them a 
tangible relic in a red-granite mausoleum on the Red Square 
Moscow. But ‘* Tsaritsyn ’’ becomes ** Stalingrad ’’ with a ven- 
geance as the struggle for political ascendancy unfolds. Stalin’s 
Opponents are represented as a sorry crew, Bukharin, for instance, 
as irresolute, ‘* infinitely soft ’’—*‘* obviously weak and un- 
balanced.’’ There is a revealing gleam, however, in Rykov’s 
accusation that Stalin used the Secret Police to report direct to the 
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For adequate control a typical intersection may need a minimum of two police 
officers if all-day point duty coverage is given. At £600 per head this would 
involve an annual expenditure of £1,200 every year ! In comparison, an Electro- 
matic installation at an initial cost of £1,750 approx. — plus £175 p.a. for 
running and maintenance — can effect an economy of £300 in the first two years 
and a saving of £1,025 every year thereafter. Multiply these figures in ratio to 
a greater number of policemen needed, and the outstanding economies made 
possible by Electro-matic become even more impressive. All 
over the country thousands of Electro-matic installations are 
working full time providing an efficient, safe and reliable traffic 
control service on the most economical basis. May we — without 
obligation — call and discuss traffic control in your area? 
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Chocolates can’t be coated unless the coating is hot. 
But they can’t be packed until the coating is cold. And 
in warm weather, warm chocolate has a habit of 
staying warm —which creates trouble in the 
production line. 

That's where refrigeration steps in. Refrigeration — 
in this case, a tunnel in which the air is automatically 
kept at about 50°F, — is the answer to this problem of 
the chocolate manufacturer. And to a lot of other 
people’s problems too! 


If you’ve a cooling problem, consult 
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Secretariat (that is to say himself) over the heads of both Govern- 
ment and Party. But how utterly unreal is the author's kindly 
judgement that ** Stalin and his supporters had no idea that the 
Right Opposition would actually proceed . . . to a conspiracy.’’ 
Subsequently we hear that ‘* collectivisation solved Russia’s age- 
old agrarian problem *’ and that the masses look on the high living 
standards of the new administrative c/ass (my italics) ** without 
resentment.’’ After the murder of Kirov, we read that ‘* foreign 
observers in Moscow had been led by chance (sic) into the well- 
founded suspicion that the actual organiser of the assassination was 
Tomsky.’” No mention of Shvernik or of the acute controversy 
over the trade unions. Just a reference to ** secret journeys to 
Leningrad °’ and the faintly sanctimonious ** . . . committed suicide, 
taking his secrets with him to the grave.’’ When the author tells us 
that ‘* the dictatorship has no need for torture or drugging to produce 
the desired effect of a trial, It is all just part of the system,’’ we 
know finally where we stand. 
p On points of detail Herr Basseches fails to achieve the standard 
expected of his calling. Stalin is not the first Russian, apart from 
Suvoroyv, to hold the title of Generalissimo. The Peoples’ Com- 
missars became ** Ministers ** in 1946, not in 1941. And ** the last 
of the Tsarist officers *’ certainly did not disappear from the Army 
and Navy as a result of the purge of 1937. 


This is a rather slipshod book, undocumented and with a lack of 


coherent thinking which greatly reduces its value as a serious work. 
From it all there emerges a shadowy figure, slightly larger than life, 
lonely and rather misunderstood, assailed sometimes by ** twinges of 
conscience *’ and forced ** by the destiny of his success simply to 
become a Russian statesman.’’ There are a few Englishmen who 
have had the opportunity to form a much more positive impression 
—of a small, grey man, with an astonishingly acute mind, and a 
winning manner which can turn in a flash, when he is crossed, to a 
coarse and ungovernable viciousness. RICHARD CHANGBLLOR. 


Crime Marches On 


Be Kind to the Killer. By Henry Wade. 

Murder by the Book. By Rex Stout. 
9s. 6d.) 

Death Darkens Council. 


(Constable. 12s. 6d.) 
(Collins, The Crime Club. 


By Vicars Bell. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


London Particular. By Christianna Brand. (Michael Joseph. 
10s. 6d.) 

The Missing Link. By Katharine Farrer. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 

Skeletons and Cupboards. By Ralph Arnold. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


A Private View. By Michael Innes. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus selection of new detective stories and thrillers contains some 
very typical examples of the work of several old favourites who 
hardly need criticism or merit praise or blame from the point of 
view of their established reading public. Henry Wade has long been 
well known as a writer of romans policiers—crime novels which are 
mainly concerned with actual police procedure. Be Kind to the 
Killer is a very good example of this kind of detective story. It is a 
well written, clear, straightforward account of a police investigation. 
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** No clever detectives, no failing into well-laid traps,’’ as Wade 
himself describes the course of the investigation, but hard work, 
routine enquiries, mistakes, and ‘* information received.’’ And no 
amateur detectives, unless one of the young policemen who detects 
in his spare time, and out of his division, counts as this. The story 
is set at the period of our post-war history when the capital punish. 
ment for murder was suspended. Mr. Wade’s policemen, and, ] 
suspect, Mr, Wade himself, feel that Parliament's attitude of kindness 
to the killer was sloppy sentimentality. 

If you are an admirer of Rex Stout’s orchid-growing and gastro. 
nomic detective Nero Woife, as | am, you should be pleased with his 
Murder by the Book, It is briskly and intelligently written ; Archie 
Goodwin is as lively as ever, and Wolfe delights us by running rings 
alternately round an office full of lawyers and the Bronx police, 
As a plot this is as ingenious a tale as you could wish, with a clever 
reversal of the usual sequence of murder motives. 

Death Darkens Council is Vicars Bell’s fourth detective story, 
His Chilternshire village and its colourful characters overshadow the 
crime that appears in their midst, but admirers of his writing and of 
his happily-drawn Dr. Baynes, who combines investigation of the 
ways of beetles with an intelligent interest in criminology, will think 
this story well up to the standard of his earlier ones. London 
Particular is Christianna Brand's seventh story and is a good Brand, 
though not very credible in parts, perhaps partly owing to the all- 
pervading pea-soup fog which swirls through the book and provides 
convenient cover for strange happenings in and around the Maida 
Vale household of a London doctor. We are given a charming 
family, and are not a little disturbed to find that any of them might 
have been responsible for bashing in the head of a visiting Frenchman 
with a mastoid mallet (an unusual instrument). It is rounded off 
with a pretty bemusing chunk of a trial at the Old Bailey, but the 
fog lifts to a good climax. 

Turning to the newcomers or near newcomers to detective fiction, 
we have first Katharine Farrer’s The Missing Link. ** It is a known 
fact,’’ declare her publishers, ‘* that the denizens of Oxford not only 
hugely enjoy reading novels about mystery, crime and adventure, 
but writing them as well. Mrs. Farrer, the wife of a don, therefore 
joins a large and goodly company.’’ Quite so; but what interests 
me, a denizen (horrid word) of the other place, is what class she ob- 
tains in the Detective Kiction Writing Tripos. How near does she 
get at her first attempt to the Senior Wranglerships which Miss Sayers 
and Mr. Innes have earned ? You may be more than a little irritated 
by this improbable story of baby-snatching in the cause of science 
set in the academic world of Oxford, but it is fair to say that, unless 
you are an insistent purist in the art of detective fiction, you will 
surely enjoy the entertainment provided in this lively and gay first 
novel. Good marks for some amusing writing, and a pleasant 
mixture of satire and excitement. 

Skeletons and Cupboards is Ralph Arnold's second detective novel. 
In it we meet, among other suspects, a Miss Brunker, ** a fine hand- 
some four-square upstanding lump of a girl, the reigning lady golf- 
champion of Grebeshire ’’ who ** straightened her tweed skirt and 
shifted her large brogued feet into a more secure stance on-the 
Aubusson carpet.’’ Carpet or no, this is what Mr. Arnold must do. 
His stance as he addresses the problem of writing a detective story 
is insecure. As a result his tale is not Well constructed ; the reader 
is not given clues that lead him fairly to the solution, and the solution 
itself, in which, after a strange collaboration between the Chief 
Constable of Grebeshire and an amateur investigator, the police 
appear to be conniving at murder, is not only improbable and un- 
English and unethical, but, what is far worse, outrages the strict 
canons of detective fiction. 

Finally we come to Michael Innes. In A Private View he has 
given us a thriller in the new Innes style—an exciting, amusingly 
written thriller with stolen pictures, gangs of spies and crooked art- 
dealers, a police-car chase and a pitched battle between the villains. 
It also features Sir John and Lady Appleby and Detective Inspector 
Cadover, but, alas, they do not detect in the sense of the classic 
detective story. In fact the reader has to do no work in this book; 
he has just to sit back after a long and tiring day and enjoy this 
pageant of blood and thunder. And very good enjoyment it is, as 
good, if not better, than A Journeying Boy and Operation Pax. 
One need not say more. The only disappointment is for those who, 
like myself, prefer detective stories to thrillers, and regret the 
apparent passing of Innes the detective-story-writer. But this pass- 
ing marks the arrival of Innes as a new sort of John Buchan, and that 
is something. Ditwyn REEs. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1id.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post)-ld. 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


Ceaseless ¥ 
efforts to 
improve 


quality 





Any measure that might conceivably raise the quality of 
fish is most carefully studied and tested by the Fishing 
Industry. During the last two years great strides have been 
made, and there can be scarcely a housewife who has not 
noticed the general improvement. But there is no slacken- 
ing in the Industry’s efforts to bring the public still finer, 
fresher fish. For instance, at this very moment, scores of 
trawlers are using and reporting on a new fish-washing 
machine invented by a Trawler Skipper. * 

This machine consists of a meni beth that runs on 
tramlines along the trawler’s deck to whichever hatch is 
being used. Powerful jets play into the bath to maintain 
a depth of some 15 inches of violently agitated sea water. 
The fish are tossed in the instant they are gutted and are 
thus washed more speedily and more effectively, both 
inside and out, than would otherwise be possible. 
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Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Limited 
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) British trawlers know their job! 
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The beautiful Isle of Mull 
THE WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 


overlooks romantic Tobermory Bay and invites you 


Safe Bathing, delightful excursions. Every comfort. 

Vita-glass sun lounge. Cocktail Bar. Special terms 

May from 7 gns.; June and September from 8 gns. ; 

July and August from 9 gns, Write for Brochure 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


21% ti 


Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.15.3 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


. 
Abbey National announce that, with effect from April 1, 
the interest on share accounts has been raised from 24% 
to 24%, and on ordinary deposit accounts from 14% to 
2%, with income tax paid by the Society in each case. 
Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are accepted for 
investment in Abbey National. For further particulars 
apply for a copy of the Society's Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £136,630,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


_BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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Who's P 
air-conditioned 
for comfort ? 


Some watch and wilt, others take refuge from the heat 
in the refreshing coolness of an Aertex sports shirt. The 
famous Aertex cellular weave with its thousands of tiny 
air cells ventilates the body when it is hot, and insulates 
it from cold if the temperature drops — so that you are 
always comfortable whatever the weather. 


Genuine 
AERTEX)-) Aertex bears 
ups” this label. 


Write for illustrated booklets to A.M.57, 465, Oxford Street, W.! 
The Line Throwing Pistol 
which made this rescue 
possible, cost £43... 











+ 
All Lifeboats are equipped with this 
life saving device. Which can project 
a line 150 yards. 


Help to provide this safeguard 
by sending a contribution how- 
ever small, and so help to 
save life. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.i 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.8., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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Shorter Notices 


Scottish Verse (1851-1951). Selected by 
Douglas Young. (Nelson. 18s.) 
Mr. YounNG believes that Scottish verse has 
improved since 185l1—as it well might; a 
glance at the opening and closing items in 
his chronological arrangement will show that 
it has at least radically altered, in Style, 
substance and aspirations ; technically, one 
notes the eclipse of the once inevitable six- 
line two-rhymed stanza so beloved of Burns 
and his imitators. Mr. Young ventures on 
the risky business of picking six sheep 
(** poets in the higher sense *’) from his 
hundred-and-seventy goats ("* accomplished 
versifiers *’ or worse) ; and his definition of 
Lallans may not suit those who contend 
that the Lallans of contemporary poets is a 
synthetic speech that never lay on, Scots 
tongue. But his survey of the march of 
Scottish verse over the century is valuable, 
as is the miscellaneous scholarship of his 
Notes. No man argues profitably with an 
anthologist about his choices or, as Mr. 
Young might call them, ** outwales ’’ ; one 
reader may exclaim, **Charles Murray with- 
out the old farmer’s letter to his son in the 
trenches !°" another, ** Fourteen Mac- 
Diarmids and * Locked’ not among them!”’ ; 
a third, ** How could he have omitted 
* Shy Geordie ’?’’ But the anthologist’s 
decision is final. It is good that the net 
has been flung wide enough to bring in such 
marginals (though fur from at their best) 
as W. H. Hamilton, Bernard Fergusson, 
Winefride Simpson, W. M. Calder. And it 
must be allowed that for Scots acerbity, 
compression and punch, few competitors 
can beat the “Last Lauch’’ of that **accom- 
plished versifier *’ the anthologist himself. 
H. B. 


The Victorian Temper. By Jerome Hamil- 

ton Buckley. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 
Wuart is the purpose of literature and art, 
and to what extent should writers and artists 
be guided in their work by considerations of 
the good of society as a whole ? In his twelve 
essays, Mr. Buckley discusses the attempts of 
the Victorians to answer these questions, and 
the way in which their answers were affected 
by the discoveries of scientists, the expansion 
of industry, and their own moral and 
sociological principles. The mid-Victorian 
view of the writer as a lay bishop or secular 
prophet was, Mr. Buckley maintains, largely 
the result of a fear of literature. Byron had 
posed as a lone figure who held the world’s 
ideals in contempt, and the world had run 
after him. But by 1840 the forces of attrac- 
tion had changed sides. To such an extent 
was society prospering on dark satanic mills 
and a belief in material progress that even 
writers began to wonder if it could not 
continue to prosper without them. So, 
failing to find any other convincing reason 
for their existence, they tried to prove that 
they were socially useful. The Victorian 
Temper is far from being thorough. There 
is, for instance, no mention of Samuel 
Butler's part in opposing the aesthetic 
movement and evolution by natural selec- 
tion, nor of W. G. Ward's influence on Mill. 
But it contains many good ideas, even if they 
are not fully or systematically developed, 
and much amusing and interesting informa- 
*, n about the lesser-known writers of the 
period. Among several extinct movements 
described by Mr. Buckley is Harrison’s 


religion of humanity, which illustrates the 
capacity of the Victorians for making 
everything into a religion—even disbelief. 


Whitehall to West Indies. By Frank 


Norman. (Bodley Head. 21s.) 


Here are forty years in unusual aspect. 
The author entered the Civil Service in 1904, 
working with seventy clerks in South 
Kensington under an elderly, silent Victorian 
chief-clerk. He finished his career in 1944 
in the West Indies as one of the ** circus,’’ as 
it was called, of travelling advisers on welfare 
and development. Through all Mr. Nor- 
man’s experiences in many fields of the 
Civil Service runs an unconscious apprecia- 
tion of its distinctive homogeneity At White- 
hall he found an efficient serenity in his 
senior colleagues, whose highest attainment 
he considers was their capacity for concili- 
atory tact. His naive and entertaining 
institutional anecdotes of Whitehall life, 
some of which do not survive retelling, and 
the impressions that politicians made there; 
re-create this secluded homogeneity. Duties 
frequently took Mr. Norman from this 
atmosphere to manage, for instance, Irish 
labour exchanges just before the rebellion, 
Belgian refugees of the Great War in 
Holland, or to be an active delegate on the 
International Labour Organisation at 
Geneva. Always he went, however, as a 
stranger immune to the excitements and 
muddles around him. In this book, the 
layman sees famous men and crowds and 
the landmarks of the last fifty years, through 
the professional eye of one to whom national 
and international problems are unemotional 
routine. This is not to say that the author 
is inhuman: on the contrary, he possesses 
an energetic sensibility which often (and this 
should be of particular interest to Civil 
Servants) leads him beyond the normal 
bounds of a Civil Servant’s activity ; one 
such excursion, to address an unpoliced 
mass-meeting in Jamaica, might well have 
cost him his life. VG Ae A 


Letters of Emily Dickinson. Edited by 
Mabel Loomis Todd, with an introduc- 
tion by Mark Van Doren. (Gollancz. 21s.) 


Emity DickINsON was born at Amberst, 
Massachusetts, in 1830. She died there, 
eccentric and wholly withdrawn from the 
world, in 1886. She published nothing while 
she lived, and no full edition of the letters 
appeared until 1931. Even more than her 
poetry, they are an acquired taste. This 
volume is a reprint of the 1894 edition of the 
Letters. In it, Miss Todd suppressed much 
personal matter, including all reference to 
the love felt by Emily Dickinson for one of 
her correspondents, although that love was 
the mainspring of her finest verse. This 
volume, therefore, is in no sense definitive ; 
but it possesses what Walter Pater would have 
called a gem-like quality. The letters were 
composed as carefully as the poems, and the 
art was as carefully concealed: ‘* Vinnie 
would send her love, but she put on her 
white frock and went to meet tomorrow.”’ 
At its best the style somewhat extends the 
conventional pattern of the language ; but 
there are times when it appears cryptic and 
perverse. It was the unusual and often 
brilliant instrument of one who lived with 
strange intensity alone. P. M. 


1952 


Leisure. The Basis of Culture, By Jose 
Pieper. With an introduction by T,§, Eliot 
(Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


THESE two short essays by a contemporary 
German philosopher go a long way towards 
a lucid explanation of the present crisis jn 
civilisation. In criticising our attitude to 
work, and particularly to intellectual work 
which has become increasingly identified 
with wage-earning by intellectual means, he 
shows that by our constant preoccupation 
with rewards and with social utility we have 
cut away the roots on which our Culture 
rests. These roots grew in the leisure of the 
Greek philosophical schools, in the mona- 
steries and the universities ; and this leisure 
was not identical with idleness but with a 
freedom from subservience to immediate 
and tangible aims. Leisure, therefore, is the 
prerequisite for any cultural revival, which 
can only originate from a leisured and 
dedicated caste. As Professor Pieper sees 
it, much of our most strenuous activity is 
in fact carefully organised and heavily 
publicised idleness For it is activity to no 
purpose ; even the rewards it gains us bring 
us none of this vital and refreshing leisure, 
His attitude is that of a Thomist more 
conscious of Christianity’s debt to 
Plato and Aristotle than of its Hebrew 
origins, and seemingly unaware of the 
support he might gain from his argument 
from the earliest-Hindu caste laws. He has, 
however, worked back sufficiently close to 
essentials to be able to argue simply and 
without the use of philosophical jargon. 
The first essay in this little book should be 
read by anyone—and young people in 
particular—anxious to come to some con- 
clusions about the nature of society. 
5. BG 


The Diary of a Young Girl. By Apne 

Frank. (Constellation Books. 12s. 6d.) 
IN 1942, one might have thought that the 
Franks and the van Daans were lucky un- 
fortunates. When Jews in Holland were 
being rounded up by the Gestapo, these two 
families were hidden by Dutch friends in a 
** secret annexe *” behind an office building, 
They were able to buy forged ration cards 
and to find volunteers to bring them sup- 
plies. They had breathing-space in Hitler’s 
great gas-chamber of hatred. They survived 
until after D-Day. It was only on August 4th 
1944, that the Grune Polizei raided their 
hiding-place. Anne Frank’s father was the 
one member*of the two families to return 
from the concentration camps. When her 
family first withdrew to the ultimate trap, 
Anne was thirteen. For the next two years 
she kept a diary which was discovered, after 
the Gestapo had wrecked the annexe, by 
Dutch sympathisers among the rubble. It is 
an all too sub-human document, shattering 
in its pathos. For those in hiding there was 
always the fear of discovery by neighbours 
or stray thieves—the fear of coughing or 
pulling the lavatory chain at the wrong 
moment—yet mutual dread did not breed 
tolerance. At first entries in the diary are 
chiefly concerned with squabbles among the 
secret inhabitants. One family hid sheets ; 
the other plates. Anne records her own 
growing hostility to her parents. But the 
victims had to learn what the world still has 
to learn—that compassion for others is not 
merely an ideal but the only practical way of 
living. The courage to face the thought of 
oneself as revealed by extreme circum- 
stances is the emerging inspiration of this 
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pook. Childish pride is mellowed by 
adolescent love and hope for the strength 
of a quiet conscience. It is a touchingly 
naive and also a valuable ue 


Reason and Common Sense: an Enquiry 
into some Problems of Philosophy. By 
R. G. Mayor. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. 35s.) 

Firty years ago, when the intelligent reader 

had more leisure, and credit was given to a 

writer rather for lucid exposition than for 

smart argument, for the slow build-up 
rather than for the telling comparison, Mr. 

Mayor’s solid and scholarly examination of 

the philosophical beliefs of the day would 

have been highly valued. A distinguished 

Civil Servant, the friend of McTaggart, 

Lowes Dickinson and their Cambridge 

generation, Mr. Mayor devoted the twenty 

years of his retirement to this large work, 
which even when cut down for publication 
presents the reader with a formidable task. 

Yet opening the book at the chapter in 

which he assesses the theory of the Behavi- 

ourists, or at that in which he looks at the 
present-day habit of disbelief in the reality 
of the physical world, one is instantly 
struck by the distinction of his mind and by 
the strength and soundness of the unstated 
standpoint from which he analyses the often 
unbalanced thought of his contemporaries 

and juniors. For the book expresses a 

wisdom that is very rare indeed ; and it is 

the more impressive for its reliance on 
emotional apprehension as a counterweight 
to the over-intellectualism of so much that 

it examines. J. M.C. 


Return to Chesterton. By Maisie Ward. 
(Sheed & Ward. 21s.) 

Suaw, who was not given to hyperbole in 
describing his contemporaries, once referred 
to Chesterton as ‘‘a man of colossal 
genius.”’ Public curiosity about those so 
described has always been strong, and it is, 
therefore, not surprising that Miss Ward 
has thought it worth-while to bring together 
fresh stories about Chesterton by friends 
and acquaintances, as well as unpublished 
letters and verse found among his papers at 
Beaconsfield or in the hands of his corres- 
pondents. It might be expected that such a 
collection, offered by Miss Ward as a post- 
script to her more formal biography, would 
be too much of a hotch-potch, but instead an 
extraordinarily vivid impression of a human 
being, warts and all, forms in the reader’s 
mind. For this all praise to the author, 
since it is due to her self-denial and the 
fact that she never obtrudes her own ideas 
ofthe man, She gives way before the house- 
maid (‘* He used to walk up and down the 
dining-room singing and saying poetry 
aloud to himself by the yard ’’) and the 
child (‘* When I was alone with him, I felt I 
was an important person worth talking to’’). 
Any unworthy suspicion that the “character’’ 
was contrived, that a calculating little man 
sat inside the big one pulling the strings of 
the eccentricities, is entirely removed by this 
book. Moreover, behind the fantastic 


novelist, the boon companion, the rollicking 
poet and Catholic, one discerns what may 
well have been the essential Chesterton, the 
mystic, of whom his life long friend, Rann 
Kennedy, said: “‘ He brough contemplation 
down to this earth and made it a habit.’’ 
eZ 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRUSH ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
(BRUSH ABOE GROUP) 


SIR RONALD W. MATTHEWS ON THE 
WIDESPREAD DEMAND 


THE 63rd annual general meeting of 
The Brush Electrical Engineering Company 
Limited, was held on May 29th in London, 
Sir Ronald W. Matthews, D.L., M.Inst.T., 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The orders we have received in 1951 total- 
ling over £40,000,000 (which is more than 
double the previous record figure of 1950) 
show. that sales have presented no serious 
problem. We have accordingly been able to 
effect some economy in our selling costs. 
Armament orders and exports have naturally 
taken priority. ~ 

Having dealt at length with the consoli- 
dation of the Group organisation and the 
widespread manufacturing activities, the state- 
ment continues: 

The products of our Group of Companies 
are in demand over a very wide field, from the 
small farmer to the largest Governmegt 
Authority; from the most highly industrialised 
country to the most primitive community. 

We have had some difficulty in dealing 
adequately with all inquiries, but we have 
striven nevertheless to maintain a fair balance 
between re-armament and power shortages at 
home on the one hand and exports on the 
other. 

The network of overseas agents has been 
further strengthened by additional appoint- 
ments, with a consequent increase in the 
availability of technical service and supply 
of spare parts on a world-wide basis. The 
policy of setting up, in the immediate post- 
war period, a number of subsidiary companies 
in essential! overseas markets has been well 
rewarded, and has resulted in much closer 
contact with the agents and customers abroad. 

The Group now supplies over one-third of 
the total British exports of Diesel engines and 
Diesel electric generating sets. Indeed, this 
proportion is very much higher in a number 
of individual overseas markets where indus- 
trial, agricultural and municipal users have 
come to rely on our power plant to meet 
a high proportion of their requirements. I 
am glad to report that this favourable con- 
dition exists in a number of Commonwealth 
markets, while in support of the Government's 
export policy, an increasing part of our out- 
put is being supplied to the difficult dollar 
markets in the Western Hemisphere. 

One particular contract worthy of mention 
is the electrification of the Holy City of 
Mecca, in respect of which an order was 
placed by the Saudi Electric Company follow- 
ing the successful electrification of the city of 
Taif. ‘Hitherto, there has been no public 
electricity supply in the Holy City, but 
Mirrlees-Brush diesel generating sets will 
shortly be installed in a power station to be 
built outside the city walls. 

Our established policy has been followed 
in extending our resources for scientific in- 
vestigation with the object of increasing the 
contribution which our laboratories can make 
towards improved production and _ higher 
standards of quality in our products. 

Twelve months of intensive labour in the 
fields of research, development and production 
have established even more firmly the position 
of the Group throughout the markets of the 
world. It has not been an easy year, nor can 
we be justified in anticipating an easier 
passage in the months that lie ahead, but I 
have every confidence in the ability of the 
management to grapple successfully with each 
individual problem as it arises. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


SATISFACTORY PROFIT AND TURNOVER 
INCREASE 


SIR BRIAN MOUNTAIN’S SURVEY 








THe 25th annual general meeting of United 
Drapery Stores Limited was held on May 22, 
in London, Sir. Brian E. §. Mountain, Bt., (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circus 
lated statement: 

Our investments in subsidiary companies 

have increased by £541,000. This arises princi- 
pally from two transactions. The first, was 
the acquisition of 425,000 Ordinary shares of 
5s. each in John Blundell Ltd., held by four 
insurance companies. We now hold over 90 
per cent. of the Ordinary share capital in 
this subsidiary. 
_ The second transaction was the acquisition 
in September last of the business of John 
Fisher & Son (Glasgow) Ltd., and its four 
associated household supply companies. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 

The increase in group trading profit by 
£492,000 to £1,894,124 must be considered 
satisfactory particularly in a year in which 
retail distributors have not, in general, shown 
increased profits. Of this increase approxi- 
mately £180,000 arises from new businesses 
or interests acquired during the last two years, 
The remaining increase of £312,000 reflects the 
expansion of our other subsidiary interests, 
The latter increase, has been achieved in spite 
of substantial rises in costs of every descrip- 
tion and is mainly due to a satisfactory 
increase in turnover. 

Decrease in retail prices, due to reduced 
demands by the public and to heavy stocks 
held by manufacturers and wholesalers, have 
had the result that, for the first time since 
1939, business has become really competitive, 
We welcome this competition, which has un- 
doubtedly led to better values being offered 
to the public, and it will be our endeavour 
to continue to improve on the values we can 
offer in our businesses. 

You will notice that there remains a 
resultant profit, before taxation, of £1,760,974, 
which is just over £500,000 higher than the 
comparative figure for the previous year. 


E.P.L.: A BRAKE ON PROGRESS 


The demands of taxation require nearly 
£1,100,000 or about five-eights of our profits, 

Excess Profits Levy acts as a brake on 
progressive and expanding businesses and 
by its nature tends to destroy incentive 
and encourage wasteful and unproductive 
expenditure. 

As far as our group is concerned, approxi- 
mate calculations have been made of our 
possible future Excess Profits liability and, 
assuming that we earn next year profits similar 
to those before you, we estimate that the 
increased total charge for taxation, after taking 
into account the reduction in Profits Tax, will 
be in the neighbourhood of £100,000. This 
is indeed a heavy blow, particularly as any 
increase in profits above this, year’s figure 
will be taxed at 16s. in the £. 

The “net profit attributable to the group 
after taxation is £606,484, which is £170,000 
more than a year ago. Your directors have 
decided to recommend a total distribution for 
the year of 30 per cent., a modest increase 
of 24} per cent. 

I am confident that whatever lies ahead our 
organisation is well equipped to deal with the 
various problems that will undoubtedly arise. 
A stabilising factor in the present uncertainty 
is that our businesses are well spread and cater 
for all classes of the public. In spite of rising 
expenses and general uncertainty, we are hope- 
ful that the current year’s results will, in all 
the circumstances, prove to be satisfactory. 

The report was adopted, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THESE are trying days for investors. One by 
one industrial reports are confirming the 
impression that sellers’ markets are dis- 
appearing and buyers’ markets—which 
mean reduced profit margins—are taking 
their place. It is this conviction that 
explains—much more than the threatened 
Excess Protits Levy and higher distributed 
Profits Tax—the weakness of industrial 
equity shares. On top-of this we have the 
renewed fall in the pound in the foreign 
exchange market, which tells its own story 
of a sudden recrudescence of fears that 
Mr. Butler’s heroic measures may, after all, 
prove unequal to the task and need to be 
reinforced when the real show-down comes 
in the autumn months. While | am prepared 
to admit that at the current level of gilt-edged 
and equity prices a good deal of trouble 
ahead has already been discounted, I am 
not yet disposed to say this is the right time 
to buy, except for those who are not worried 
by day-to-day fluctuations and who take an 
essentially long-term view. There should be 
better buying opportunities in the general 


run of investments before real recovery 
sets in. 
Anglo-Iranian Profits 
Ordinary stockholders in the Anglo- 


Iranian Oil Company should not be dis- 
appointed at the preliminary figures now 
announced for 1951. The fall in gross 
profits from £115,661,714 to £75,899,965 
is substantial, but certainly no more so than 
should have been expected from the loss of 
income from the company’s investment in 
Persia during the second half of the year. 
Supplies from Abadan ceased completely 
towards the end of June and, as stockholders 
had been warned, the new situation involved 
heavy outlays on re-routing the tanker fleet 
and on other readjustments such as the pur- 
chasing of oil from non-Persian sources. In 
all the circumstances earnings of about two- 
thirds of the profits of 1950—the company’s 
most prosperous year on record—must 
surely be judged a satisfactory achievement. 
Last November the Anglo-Iranian chairman 
forecast that unless there was some wholly 
unforeseen happening in the remaining 
few weeks of the year the company would be 
able to maintain the 30 per cent. dividend 
which had been forthcoming for some years 
past. This forecast is now fulfilled by the 
payment of a final dividend of 25 per cent., 
which brings up the total to 30 per cent, for 
1951. What is most reassuring is that the 
net profits, which work out at £24,233,100, 
against £33,102,600, cover the dividend 
about seven times over. Moreover, the 
group earnings have again been arrived at 
after charging royalty on the basis of the 
1933 Convention with Iran and setting aside 
a sum to the credit of the special contin- 
gencies account. For 1951 the royalty 
charge has been limited to £8,326,446 and 
the contingencies provision to £9,500,000, 
compared with an aggregate of just over 
£32,500,000 in 1950, when the company was 
still in possession of its properties in Persia. 
Last year gross earnings had the benefit of 


exceptionally favourable trading conditions 
during the first six months, . In assessing the 
outlook for 1952 one is entitled to expect 
that the exceptional expenditure involved in 
the latter part of last year in re-routing the 
tanker fleet and buying substitute suppiles 
will be greatly diminished, while earnings 
will also get the benefit of the rapid growth 
of production from Kuwait and other areas. 
One gets the general impression that, leaving 
out of account any possibility of the com- 
pany regaining possession of Abadan, the 
30 per cent. dividend should again be com- 
fortably covered. _Since the preliminary 
announcement Anglo-Iranian £1 Ordinary 
units have fallen by several shillings to 
£5,5;. At this level they give a yield of over 
52 per cent., and in my view are attractive 
for long-term holding. 


Canadian kagle Results 

City expectations that Canadian Eagle Oil, 
who are closely associated with the Shell 
group, would announce higher profits and 
an increased dividend for 1951 have now 
been fulfilled. Consolidated net profit has 
jumped from £3,161,825 to £6,030,211, and 
was struck after charging £3,285,174 for 
U.K. taxation, against £1,898,178 in 1950, 
If one adds back the taxation charge it 
becomes apparent that gross profits, before 
tax, must have risen from approximately 
£5 million to £9,300,000. This company’s 
business falls into three main divisions—the 
exploration, production and purchase of oil ; 
the shipping and marketing of oil and 
petroleum products, and investments in 
allied oil marketing companies. On every 
side earnings must have benefited from last 
year’s favourable conditions, and especially 
from the high level of tanker freight rates. 
In dealing with available earnings the 
Canadian Eagle directors have followed a 
cautious line, in that they have increased the 
transfer to exploration and general reserve 
from £2,650,000 to the formidable figure of 
£5,350,000. The Ordinary dividend is 
raised from 10$d. to Is. 14d. a share, and the 
carry-forward is reduced from £794,855 to 
£63,471. Of thé Ordinary payment of 
ls. l4d. a larger proportion (44/100th) is 
subject to tax than last year, when 71/100th 
of the smaller dividend of 104d. was given 
tax relief. From this one may draw the con- 
clusion that the Eagle Oil and Shipping 
subsidiary, which is registered in the U.K., 
has contributed proportionately more to the 
1951 dividend. On a grossed-up basis the 
latest payment works out at approximately 
ls. 8id., which compares with a gross 
Is. 54d. for 1950. Following the results 
Canadian Eagle have fallen from 3ls. 6d. 
to 29s. 6d., a measure not of any disappoint- 
ment with the results but of disappointed 
hopes that an even larger dividend might 
have been forthcoming. The yield at the 
present price is about 5} per cent., which 
certainly does not compare favourably with 
the 6 per cent. which can be obtained from 
** Shell.’” On the other hand, there have 
been suggestions that the important Eagle 
Oil and Shipping subsidiary might move its 
domicile from the United Kingdom, thus 
effecting a substantial tax saving. So far, no 
confirmation of any such intention has been 
forthcoming, but City hopes in this direction 
have not been abandoned. 


1952 


“ Blue Circle”? Cement Progress 

In happy contrast with most sections of 
British industry, which are now runni 
into buyers’ markets, the cement trade is still 
encountering strong demand for its Products 
both at home and overseas. This emerges 
quite clearly from the latest annual reports 
of the ‘* Blue Circle *’ group. In his State. 
ment accompanying the accounts of Associ- 
ated Portland, the parent concern, Mr 
George F. Earle discloses that so far this 
year deliveries of cement are about 250,009 
tons above those of the corresponding period 
of 1951, and that the percentage increase jn 
deliveries is considerably greater in the 
export than in the home market. This 
year’s problems are, therefore, likely to be 
concerned more with production than with 
sales. To meet increasing demands the 
group is concentrating on extending and 
improving the efficiency of its existing works 
rather than building completely new works 
in this country. Abroad it has expansion 
plans in hand in New Zealand, Australia, 
South Africa, Nigeria, Malaya, Mexico 
and British Columbia. It is a remarkable 
fact that up to the present, thanks to the 
generous ploughing back of earnings into 
the business, the ** Blue Circle *’ group 
has been able to finance all its schemes 
from its Own resources, as well as meet a 
heavy and increasing taxation bill. Neverthe. 
less, Mr. Earle gives a timely warning that 
with the existing high taxation and high 
building costs this will become impossible 
unless some tax relief is forthcoming. For 
1951 Associated Portland maintained its 
274 per cent. Ordinary dividend, while at 
the same time making large provisions for 
depreciation and plant and machinery 
replacement. At 95s. 3d. the £1 ordinary 
units offer 5} per cent. They look to mea 
very sound holding. 


British Celanese Setback 

Everyone is now prepared for some dis- 
appointing results from textile companies, 
The decision of the British Celanese board 
to reduce the interim on account of the 
year which ends in June to 44 per cent. has, 
nevertheless, come as an unpleasant sur- 
prise. Everyone assumed when the new 
share issue was made in November that the 
annual dividend rate which the board had 
in mind was 16 per cent., and, although con- 
ditions in the rayon trade are known to have 
undergone a sharp change for the worse, it 
had been hoped, in view of the ample cover 
behind the dividend, that the rate might be 
maintained. In announcing the cut the 
board call attention to ** the severe depres- 
sion in the textile industry,’’ and they warn 
stockholders that the final dividend norm- 
ally announced in the autumn must be sub- 
ject to a review of the full results for thé 
year and to general business conditions. It 
would appear, therefore, that stockholders 
must be prepared for a reduced final, and 
it would seem a reasonable guess that the 
total for the year might be something 
between 10 per cent. and 124 per cent. This 
guess is based on an assumption that the 
tide will not have turned in the textile trade 
in time to influence the autumn decision. 
Meantime, British Celanese 10s. Ordinary 
units, of which a new issue was made less 
than six months ago at 30s., are now down 
to 20s. 3d. From the long-term standpoimt 
they look decidedly tempting, but | doubt 
whether there need be any hurry to buy. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 





232nd ANNUAL REPORT 
LORD BICESTER’S ADDRESS 


Tue following is a summary of the address 
submitted by the Right Honourable Lord 
Bicester, Governor of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance, at the Annual General Court held 
at the office of the Corprration, Royal 
Exchange, London, E.C.3, on the 28th May, 
1952:— 

The aggregate premium income in the Fire 
Department of the “ Royal Exchange” group 
of companies was £8,295,139. This constituted 
a record being more than £1,000,000 larger 
than in 1950. An excellent surplus has been 
derived from our operations at home as well 
as from our vastly larger trading overseas. 
The aggregate profits earned in this Depart- 
ment are also a record for the group and 

rmit the eminently satisfactory sum of 
£847,001 being transferred to the Profit and 
Loss Account. 

In the Marine Department it has been found 
possible to transfer £207,850 to Profit and Loss 
Account, 

In the General Accident Department, 
aggregate premium income has increased by 
£1,400,000 to £11,634,420 and once again our 
Home and Overseas Sections have contributed 
to this new record figure. In our Motor 
Insurance business the high cost of settlement 
of claims for both personal injury and damage 
to vehicles continues, and jt is by no means 
certain that the small increase of 124 per cent., 
which was made in our premium rates on the 


Home Section of the business as from the 
Ist June last, will be sufficient. The very 
varied operations of our Accident Department 
(not all of which have been satisfactory) have 
resulted in a transfer to the Profit and Loss 
Account of £216,562. 


LIFE PREMIUM INCOME EXCEEDS 
£2,000,000 

During 1951 new Life Policies were issued 
with nett sums assured of over £5,500,000, an 
appreciable increase upon past years. The 
total premium income for the first time 
exceeded £2,000,000. Claims amounted to 
£1,422,654. One most. important factor in 
managing life assurance funds is the yield of 
interest income which is obtained from the 
investments. It is therefore _ particularly 
pleasing to me to be able to report a gross 
yield of £4 12s. 10d. per cent. for 1951 which 
exceeded that for the previous year by 8s. Id. 
per cent. This is the highest return obtained 
from the Fund since 1938 but one which I 
am hopeful may be improved in the current 
year. The Proprietors’ Allocation Account 
received a very satisfactory total of £237,278 
representing the Stockholders’ share of valua- 
tion surplus for the three years 1949 to 1951. 


One automatic result of the Government’s 
determination to re-employ the monetary 
mechanism was a substantial fall in security 
prices in the latter weeks of 1951 followed by 
further depreciation during the current year. 
In anticipation of this possibility, your 
Directors have for some years now followed a 
cautious investment policy which embraced 
the holding of a large volume of short term 
securities and tax reserve certificates as well 
as substantial cash balances. Accordingly, 
even when valued at the low market prices of 
31st December, 1951, the investments of each 
of the Life, Annuity and General Funds of the 
“ Royal Exchange ” represented jn the aggre- 
gate substantial margins in excess of the 
figures printed in the Balance Sheets. 
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RESULT OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 

I now com: to the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account, which totals £1,778,526 com- 
pared with £2,128,360 for 1950. This reduction 
is attributable to the much lower transfer from 
the General Accident Account. On the other 
side you will see that £182,400 has been trans- 
ferred to Pension and Staff Allowances Funds 
whilst a ‘nett figure of £779,470 has been pro- 
vided for United Kingdom taxation including 
Income Tax 1952/53. When tax deducted 
from our investment income is added, the 
Inland Revenue has again benefited by well 
over £1,100,000 as a result of our business 
endeavours last year. The remaining balance 
of £623,421 is transferred to the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Appropriation Account 
making with the figure of £1,947,429 brought 
forward from last year a total disposable sum 
of £2,570,850. 

There have been further additions to 
reserves and surplus whilst the stability derived 
from our careful investment policy has been 
amply demonstrated by the year end valuation. 
Accordingly the Court considered that a 
further modest increase in the Dividend rate 
would be consistent with this satisfactory 
picture of the Corporation’s affairs and it has 
been decided to recommend a final dividend 
of 30 per cent. making a total dividend for the 
year of 45 per cent. 

For the excellent results of 1951 I am sure 
that it will be your wish to pay a well 
deserved tribute to our General Manager, Mr. 
Phelps, to his able Assistants, to the Managers 
of our Associated Companies as well as to 
the Branch Managers, and to the Staffs both 
at home and overseas. In addition I would 
like to thank the Boards of our Associated 
Companies and our Local Directors at home 
and abroad for their valuable services during 
the past year. Finally, to our Agents, Repre- 
sentatives and other friends throughout the 
world, who have so loyally continued to 
support us, I wish to send a message of appre- 
ciation and thanks, 
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14 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 














solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, June 10th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form. below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
/ 3 4 5 |6 7 
/0 
/ 
/ / 
a —J 
/4 ¥ a 
fi 
17 | 19 
2/ 
22 
25 
= 
7 
Across 8. Nasty air of the inspector possibly. 
«& 
1. Brief approving comment to the author 1; Jn which the brewer, perhaps, reckons 
of “ The Prisoner of Zenda.” (4, 4.) his wealth. (6, 6.) 
$. Dishonest scenes of shoe-making. (6) 15 It may be a toss-up if they're well 
9. Occasions of speed and self-denial. cooked. (8.) 
4, 4.) 16. One must rise to attain it. (8.) 
10. He's out. (3, 3.) 18. “Our cold maids do dead men's —. 
12. Phantom of one idol. (7.) call them."" (Shakespeare.) (7.) 
13. Clear up at the laundry. (, 3.) 19. Clasp. (7) 
14. Usual old grin. (anag.) aid) 20. The right balance. (6.) 
17. A suggestion of instant unanimity. 21. Godly conjunction of knights after a 
G, 2. 1, 6) cipher. (6) 
Drink in a chit. (.) 


the Elephant.” 


Solution to 
Crossword No. 678 


“In the south — at 
(Shakespeare.) (7.) 
24. “ When you've finished killing — with 


your mouth.” (Kipling.) (6.) 
25. Chaps and she but crudely. (8.) 
26. Is back about the poultry in China 
6.) 
27. Superiatively good in a signal (8.) 
Down 
1. Familiar acquaintance who drops 


bricks. (6.) 

American inventor provides terms for 

cricket and football. (2, 4.) 

3. Took cover and broke gaol. (7.) 

4. A scrap of paper which might 
one’s balance. (6, 2, 4.) 

6. A cheap ballad. G, 4.) 

7. What happens in a mucilage factory 
is painful (8) 


we 


spoil 








' Solution on June 13 


The winner of Crossword No. 678 is: Miss RHopa GINGELL, Rose- 
dene, 22, St. Thomas's Road, Worthing, Sussex. 
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TAX FREE TO INVESTOR 
Easy Withdrawals 
No Depreciation of Capital A 


further particulars /rom 
the Secretary, 

J. GREEN, FCCS., 
Ketablished Since the Year 


F.1.A.0 
135 


TOTAL ASSETS - £2,000,000 


MAIDENHEAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


TUDOR HOUSE, 58, KING STREET, MAIDENHEAD 


Telephon 





Mu denheun 


3571-2 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 





3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. Pu. extra. 
PERSONAL 


RE YOU LIVING ON YOUR NERVES? 
Avoid a breakdown and try Nerve 
Manipulation. A relaxing, invigorating and 
stimulating treatment, recommended by the 
ct. Ask for explanatory brochure. 


Tue Nerve Centre, 1, Bentinck St., Lon- 
don, W.1. Tel.: WELbeck 9600. 
AN GIN TRAPS which torture. .I can 


send you particulars of eleven other 
humane ways of killing rabbits. Refuse 
to buy rabbits with legs mangled by traps 
or swollen heads from snares. Also avoid 


furs got by torture, particularly ermine. 
Write for Fur Crusade leaflets from MaJsor 
C. Van ver By, 49, Tregunter Road, 


London, S.W.10. Funds are need 
ITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere. Write for 
particulars. 
ANCER PATIENT 
(64), inoperable, with 
needs nourishment. Brought 
14 but lost 5 boys in the war. 


(52151) Poor 
rent arrears, 
up family of 
Wife finds it 


man 


very hard to manage. Please help us to 
care for him (also hundreds of other sad 
cases). Jewellery accepted and _ sold 


Nationat Sociery For Canc ae patiae, Appeal 
7, 47, Victoria Street, S 
C= as Hotel eg et Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Rapid postal 
courses. Brochures 3d.—-Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6. 
HURCH vestments, silver, brassware, &c., 
for sale sec.-hand. Appro. 
theological books, used new. 
Micuett, 29, Lower Brook Street, 


OMPLETELY BEDRIDDEN yet too poor 
to buy a wireless set. Woman of 77 
bedridden with disseminated sclerosis. Lives 
with sister aged 81. (Case No. 1556). The sole 
aim of the ‘* Wireless for the Bedridden "’ 
Society is to provide free wireless 
facilities for such tragic cases. Funds are 
urgently needed. Leaflet 105 will give you 
further information on _ the ociety's 
nation-wide activities, post free from the 
‘Wireless for the Bed- 
y, 55a, Welbeck Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. (Reg. Acc. Nat. Ass. Act, 1948.) 
7,OR HEALTH and Beauty. Gayelord 
Hauser and other diets available in 
delightful house near sea. Beautiful 1.0.W. 
ox 435C. 


_ &. ich. 


NS. 10 SECURES our quality-service 

for minor repairs and alterations to 

12 various Ladies’ and Gents’ garments 

(Order valid for 12 months.)—Bnrutis 

Ropox, Lrp., 12, Queen St., Maidenhead, 
Berks. (Phone: 763.) 

INCURABLES. 


IT EALING FOR THE 
£20,000 needed this year to save life. 
Please help us to help the helpless in 
Britain's anctuary of Healing. Kindly 
send an offering to the Revo. Jomn Mait- 
Lard, Milton Abbey, Blandford, Dorset and 
make cheques and P.O.'s payable to Milton 
Abbey Fund 
I EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT for 
morning coffee, lunch and tea. Good 


food and wines at moderate prices. Fully 
licensed.—Heat anp Son, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1 
F you wish to distribute advertising gifts 
at Christmas or on any other occasion 
please inspect our large range. As! or 
illustrated Catalogue 4 Ricuarp Hocu- 


Ss 

28, Archway Rd., N.19. 
aesthetic ? Write 

Aces antique furni- 
.A., Wivenhoe, 

Showroom space.) 


‘eLD (LONDON) Ltp., 
MPECUNIOUS but 
catalogue Good 

ture. MARGERY 

Essex. (Over 4,000 sq. mt 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 

—Dovetas Jicsaw Lisrary (S), Wilmslow, 

Manchester. 

NV USQUASH COAT, Full Skirt. Excellent 

+ condition. L. 45 ins. Price te 

—Bennet, Stone House, Pewsey, 
ICTURE POST. Opportunity —— lay- 
out men. We are expanding 

make-up department of Picture Post. This 
makes room for two new layout men. The 
sort of men we have in mind would have 

@ flair not only for handling photographs 

but also for working out the 

presentation of a picture story 

This is an opportunity for intelligent, 

youngish yet experienced men to break into 

the most interesting form of journalism. 

Write to the Editor, Picture Post, 43/44, 

Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4 

TAMMER or NERVOUS 

Remedied by Psychological 


“STOP” 
Processes. 


Weekly Postal Tuition Write for Booklet.— 
R. Cuarcrs Seymour, *Verba,”” 59, 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldershot, Eng. Tel.: 1735. 
TUDENT, experienced driver and 
mechanic, wishes holiday post July or 


Aug.—Box 444C 


NITARIAN BELIEFS.—Pamphiets and 
information on rec. of stamp.—Reyv. 
H. Puiurs, 14, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. 


STREET 


I Ne of he (109), | 

ondon, 8.W Pipe Specialists 
Pree Repairs (any,.make) Meerschaum 
pipes, old or new, Purehased. 


OOKS ON TOBACCO AND KINDRED 


SUBJECTS A valuable collection of 
books on Tobacco and kindred subjects 
which has been maintained by Todmorden 
Public Library is now for disposal, either 
as a collection, or as a series of individual 
items. Lists and conditions of sale may be 


obtained from the Boroven Liprartan, Cen- 
tral Library Strand, Todmorden A 
stamped self-addressed foolscap envelope 
should accompany all enquiries. 








| Send for 


the | 





B. pao = £ CO., shirtmakers, 

ecial offer. D.B. 2 pi hand 
finish solid worsted, 20 guineas oy 
wear or to measure, also 100 per cent, A 
c/a shirts, 965s., ty Is. Postage. ay 
Jermyn Street, London, 8.W.1 6, 


\~-—y REPAIRS, 
mings, frames, &c. Post 
tenet. ne Hawpeacs Co. haw ' fer 
rompton Road (corner -~ ) 
three turnings from Harroc “y — Place), 
NVISIBLE MENDING on ‘al wa 
7-day Service, Hosiery Mending—deaep 
Service. Post or ievoseg 
Menvers, Lrp. 22 (sg), WL 


I EODIAN DRESSMAKING SERVICE, 
4 Your own materials made up with dis- 
tinction from £3 12s. 6d. Stylebook from 
Leooian, Ltp., (SP.59), Union House, Leeds 2, 
ANNEQUINS.—The world-famou 

{1 Clayton Appointments Dureee ae 
Fashion Models will give a free consult. 
ation to any girl considering training for 
a, ee career.—449, Oxford St., WL 


alterations, re 


PARIS KNITTING PATTERNS with full 

instructions in English * Tricots,” 

ls. 6d. monthly from your usual ue ent, 
Price List, A.F.P. (Dept. 57) Villon. 

Street, W.C.2. 

mELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—Ag 

the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers, 

the following Record Prices: 

Cultured Pearl N 


£15-£250 Diamond Watches and E 
Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver and Eternity 
and Trophies; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
Cases; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets = oe 
Trays; £5-£1,000 Yor One, 

Five Stone Diamond Rings, cad = 
£5,000 for Diamond and Precious pte 
Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings, 
Valuation by Qualified Expert y relow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 


call personally send your parcel bs Regis- 
tered Post. It will quite safe, ‘and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no obligation to sell, Hayes ann Sons, 
Lrp., 106, Hatton Garden, London, ECL 
HOLborn 9177. 


SELLING your fur coat? Then bring 
7 or send it for a fair offer. , ees 
invited.—D. Curwen, Dept. “5S,” Mel. 


combe Street (qpposite Last Pre a “Ottice), 
Baker Street, (Est. over 30 years), 


ZILVER TROPHY CUPS, Candlesticks, 
Tea-Sets, &c., modern and antique, 
Diamonds and ali gem jewels, 
and Gold ditto (any condition). 
Cultured Pearls, Sovereigns 58s., Gold, 
Silver and Enamel Boxes, Musical and 
Singing Bird ditto. Highest 
cash.—H. ILLeR, Lrp. (Dept. 8.), 3 
Street, , Worthing (Bankers; National Pro- 
vincia 
LENDER FEET ? 
can be perfectly 


A. AA. AAA You 
fitted from over 1,000 
pairs, always in stock, of special Slim 
Fitting Physical Culture Fashion Shoes, 
American sizes -—E.uiotTt, 112, West- 
bourne Grove, wi uses, 5, 27, 2% 
31, 36 and 46. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
LL-METAL DIVANS, Spiral Sprung for 
Comfort, new, at unbelievably low 
prices. Five sizes from 2 ft. 6 in 
£2 19s. 6d. to 4 ft. 6 in. at 
illustrated details 
and Bedding 
51, High Road, Willesden Green, N.W.10, 
Telephone: Willesden 1408. 
Bo DAYS are best begun on porridge 
—made from New Season's Scotch 
Oatmeal. 150 recipes Ils. 6d. Free Price 
List.—Garrion Mutts, Wishaw (8), Scot- 
land. 
” eet —ed TWILL 
free. Tailored from 
breeches cloth in brown or 
supporting shirt-grip waist. Also stocked ia 
ladies’. Send cheque, cash or C.O.D., stat- 
ing waist and inside leg measurements. to 
Dept..“* P,”” L. Prriirps, 54-55, West — 
Brighton (Tel.: 24970). Est. over 50 yea 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money retunded. 
RISH Linen Glass Cloths each 20 in. & 
30 in. 6 for 17s. 6d. New White Cotton 
Lengths (a) Heavy 6 yds. x 38 in. each 
19s. 6d., (b) Fine 6 yds. x 35 in. each 20s. 





Mattresses 


TROUSERS, 64s 


Carr. Free. Satisfaction or money back. 
H. Conway Lp. (Dept. 84), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 

OOFAH PRODUCTS direct from 

4 Growers. Price per dozen, Post free, 
2s. Od., 4s. 6d., 8s. 6d., lls. 6d., 16s. 64. 
Lengths, 8in., 10 in., 12 in., 14 in., 16 ip. 
Straps and Gloves backed with coloured 


Terry Towelling, Gold, Peach, Blue, Green, 


5s. 6d. each. Apply Humpurey, P.O. 
Namadzi, Nyasaland. 

OVELY RAYONS from the Home of 

4 Textiles Prices from 2s. lid. & 
12s. lld. per yard * ins. and 54 ins. wide. 
Any length cut. nd post-card stating 
requirements for " patterns of lingerie 
and dress cloths Linings | a speciality.— 
Mary THomeson, Dept. “5S,” 2, Paley Road, 
Bradford, Yorks. 

YEW IRISH Linen Lengths. (1) Nat = 

Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in., each 22s 

(b) 6 yds. x 32 in., each _ 26s. (2) White 
6 yds. x 24 in., each 25s. Carr. free. Satis- 
faction or money back. H. Conway, Lt. 
(Dept. 454), 1, Stoke Newington Road, 
London, N.16 

PARACHUTES 1. Pure Heavy English 

Silk. White or Primrose; each panel 

36 in. x 132 in., 2 panels 17s 6d., 4 panels 
32s. 6d., 8 panels 60s. 2. Nylon. Peach. 
Rose or Light Blue; each panel 36 in. & 
150 in., 2 panels 20s., 4 panels 37s. 64. 
8 panels 72s. 6d Carr. Free Sa faction 
or money back.—H. Conway, Lp. (Dept 
281), 1, Stoke Newington Road, Londoa, 
N.16 
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LITERARY 


for ane 
lll, Buchanan 


re INE Hand-Printing. ai ~4 “ neumaeten, 
Janea. rr’ services. 
Serre Press. 85, Beato d Gdns., Ldn., W.8 
Hie EPFER’S of cambridxe pay ee. ortows 
ly and rare Ss; sts 
- in —* anp Sons, Lrp., Petty 
jy ted -ambridge 
Pp —! EAN McDOUGALL for typing: - nous 
lations.— ensington 
Se st ondon, W.8. WEStern 5809 
TERARY TYPING. Est. 10 yrs. 2s. per 
Liovo. Carbon eopies 6d., quality work. 
—Jennines, 55, 
TELLA FISHER BUREAU, 6, Strand, 
N) W.C.2. All office staff, perm. & temp. 
Typing, Dupg., Trans.—WHI 3501. 
ta . api PROFIT.—Send for free 
Waco Tue Recent InsTITUTe 
(Dept. Peay, palace Gate, London, W.8. 
OUR PEN can pay for your holiday. 
Y The LSJ can show you how. ce you 
eoaetre the professional touch you can al- 
make money by writing. Free advice 
book from Prospectus Deprt., ndon 
School of Journalism, 57, Gordon Square. 
W.C.1. MUS. 4574. 


[GARDENING 


HASE * CLOCHES FOR Lana 
less familiar to many than the 
D Peis Chase Cloche, the Chase 


a mothe. f taller crops 
tion 0 a 

a annual flowers, bulbs and 

summer crops. In the North, where con- 

tinuous protection is needed throu pout the 


season, the * ioche is invaluable. 
2% ins. long, 26 ins. wide at base, 23 ins. 
high, the ase “T’ Cloche has an instantly 


removable side glass which provides com- 
Jete access; there is no need to move or 
Br the cloche at all except when trans- 
ferring from one = to another. 

ally successfu modification of the 
*T’ Cloche is supplied for cultivating 
vines, and fuller details of this cloche also 
on request. A 
(either style) is 


refunded when 
Cuast, Lrp., 21, 


EDUCATIONAL 
DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING at Sr. Gooric’s Secre- 
tanta CoLLece, 2, Arkwright Road. 
London, N.W.3 (HAM 5986.) Resident 
and day students. Special arrangements 
for graduates. Active appointments 
department. Apply to Tue Vice-Principat, 
J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.}. 

ANGOR, N. Wales. Modern university 

hall of residence with views of Snow- 
donia, available for educational . sy 
April and August p—-- 
15s per day. 
Reichel, Bangor, nm 

OMPLETE pa TRAINING 


Cloche House, Si reppeste n. 


and shorter course for graduates or | 


Lodge, 
Park 4465. 


at Davies's, White 
Tel.: 


older students 
2, Addison Road, W.14. 
Students may begin now. 
AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
mm a tuition for 
examinations Na nd Army Entrance 
Ist M.B., General rtificate at all levels 
Tel.: PARK 7437. 


4 —University, Law, Accountancy, 
tarial. Civil Service, Commercial. General 
Cert. of Education, &c. Also many 
Practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Merropotitamw Cottece (G40), St 
Albans, or call 30, , Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


ALSTONS 


Rubber Reducing 


CORSETS 






Try this perfect, all-rubber 
foundati on garment, which 
slims y gure into flat- 


tering ines of beauty, and 
discover why thousands 
acclaim it as the most com- 





fortable corset they have 
ever known. Clothing fits 
better and discarded too- 
tight dresses can often again 
worn and friends re- 
mark upon ae figure 
rove nt Absence of 
bones eli iminates harmful 
ressures and unsightly SEYLE + 
ulges. All sizes available In these popu- 


lar styles Will positively not ride up 


when worn without stockings. 

Style 1: Roll- 30/- Style 4: High Waisted 

on design Girdle with hookside 

Style 2: Girdle with fastening as :lius 

Sin. zip for 42/ trated. Reduces 

fuller ficure / that “ Spare 63 /- 

Style 3: Wrapround Tyre * 

girdle with All- pathos uplift bras 

fookside fast- ~50/- siere with deep ?21/- 

ening midriff band 

Postage 3d. on att garments, Muney refundea 

im/ull Y not completely satisfied. Sen/ next-to- 

skin and hip measurements direct fo the 
Vanufacturers 

ALSTONS CORSETRY 





Dept SP. 19 Seaside Road, “Eastbourne 


Brockman Rd., Folkestone. | 


is \ ncienst expressly for the | 
ike tomatoes, | 


Pack | 


20 
yy Ware, Neuadd | 


XPERT Postal Tuition for examinations | 
ecre- | 


} ment 





ILLESDEN SCHOOL, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
4 Four Music Scholarships 
served for string players) of v: 
per annum, are offered for September, 
Candidates must a of average stan- 
in general education. For further 

particulars apply to the HeapMIsTREss. 


ONDON UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
4 SUMMER SCHOOL, ye College, 
Ashford, Kent. August 16th-30th, 1952. 


Courses: The Aims and Principles of the 


The Growth and Development of Canter- 
bury, The Sevelooment of Painting in the 
20th Century, Symp) > and mcerto in 
the 20th Century, ore cultural yp 
and Plant Physiology, a ay, am 

| and Plant Ecology, Physical Geography ona 
| Geomorphology, and egional and Histori- 
cal Geography. Inclusive weekly fee, 
| -; Sclence courses, £4 15s. Prospectus 
| from the DrrecTor, Bixtra-Mual Depart- 
} Ment, Senate House, London, C.1. 


| ATHS. for Matric Inter. a 
2, Carlingford Rd., N.W.3. AM 0210. 
6, Rectory Ave., H. Wycombe hw 1436. 


N ATHS. Psnl. tutn. by pst.—S. C. Bacon, 
| B.Se., 136, Coombe Rd., Salisbury. 


N AYPAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57. 
lt Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1, 

Mayfair 6626, + provides Most Comprehensive 
| Training for Grade Secretaria] Posts. 

New courses a every Monday during 
| May and 


XFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
| SCHOOL, 34, St. Giles, Oxford. New 
Course commences Wednesday, 10th Sep- 
| tember. Prospectus. 


POSTAL TUITION for 
Educn. (Lond., Oxt., 
London University B.A., B.Sc., 
».B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
| Law Exams., &c. Low fees, instalments.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
pt. 92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
| ya tuition and _ conversation. 
Moderate terms.—-Box 437C. 
| @HERRARDSWOOD SCHOOL, 
2 Garden City, Herts. Independent, 
recognised, co-educational, all-age (boarders 
8-18), providing a liberal education to 
University standard for 300 children.— 
| Prospectus on application to the Head- 
master. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 





Gen. Cert. of 
Camb., Northn.), 


Welwyn 


RIGHTON. The Royal Pavilion with 
Regency furniture. Open daily inc 
Sundays, 10-5. 


,RANCES HODGKINS, GWEN JOHN 
ETHEL WALHMER. A Memorial Exhi- 
bition organised with the Arts Council. 
Tate Gallery. Open till 15 June. Weekdays 
10-6, Sundays 2-6. Admission free. 


N ARLBOROUGH 17/18, Old Bond 
+ Street, W.1 Frence eg 
Acquisitions — Boudin, Braque, Fantin, 
Monet, &c. Daily 10-5, Sat. 0-12.30. 
sé psy CHICAL RESEARCH: PAST AND 
PRESENT.”’ Dr. H. Thoules. 


Reader in Educational Psychology at Cam- 
| bridge, delivers the llth Myers Memorial 
Lecture to the Society for Psychical 
Research at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, June ot 
| at the Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W.1 
Open to the public. Admittance free. 


| 
| AVENNA MOSAICS. Arts Council 

Exhibition. of mosaic replicas. 
Buriincton GALLERIEs, Burlington 
Street, ° nm till June 22nd. Mon., 
Wed., Fri.. Sat., 10-6, Tues. and Thurs., 
| 10-8, Sun. 2-6 


Admission 1s. 


he ITALIAN INSTITUTE, 39, Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1.—Wednesday, June 4th 
| at 6 p.m. a lecture (in English) by Senatore 
Giuseppe Medici, Professor of Agricultural 
| Economics in Turin. University: ‘ Land 
reform in Italy."’ Admission free. 
YNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
two lectures on ‘* Rembrandt and his 
country in 1641 "’ will be given by Professor 


| van teren Altena (Amsterdam) at 
| 5.30 p.m. on 4th and 6th June at the 
| Courtauld Institute of Art, 20, Portman 
Sq., mission Free, Without Ticket.— 


JAMES * on, Academic Registrar. 

Ww J. STEIN in his Saturday lectures 
® at. Kingsway Hal) at 3, next week 

; begins a new series on “ Who is Who in 

History from the Point of View of Re- 

incarnation.’ 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


THE SPECTATOR, MAY 30, 


Social Services, English Humour and Satire, | 
Problems of the Middle East and Africa. | 





1932 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL—Adminis- 
trative vacancies. A special competitive 
oe will be held in London on 2ist 
22nd July, 1952, for appointments to 

ps allt, ESTABLISHMENT. Open to candidates 
born on or between 2nd August, 1928, and 
Ist Pebruary, 1933, who are either (a) 
university [oar (or undergraduates in 






last year of degree course) or (b) men with 
Higher School Certificate ‘or uivalent) 
who will have completed by ist February, 


1953, their period of whole-time National 
Service in H.M. Forces. University gradu- 
ates given age allowance (maximum 1 year) 
for Forces service. Ex-regulars with quali- 


} — mentioned given age allowance. 
“ weighting "' of marks for recent 
Forces service. Commencing aay laries by 


: 


age from £336 at 20 to £450 at 2 
rises to £660. Good conditions and 
ee of promotion to higher 
pply to Crerk or tHe Cowncit, 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1 
for detailed leaflet and application 
8.C.1, returnable by 16th June g 
N ALVERN. Wanted in September: 

(1) Bachelor master to teach mainly 
French up to Public School Scholafshi 
standard; (2) Bachelor master to teac 
mainly English and Mathematics. Both 

ts are resident. Salaries are based on 
urnham Scale and are pensionable. Ability 
to coach cricket and Raaaet and an in- 





terest in some hobby would be an advan- 
tage. Apply, with copies of testimonials, 
© Heapmastern, The Downs School, 


Colwall, Malvern. 


OYAL NAVAL AND ROYAL MARINE 


CHJLDRENS HOME, Waterlooville, 
Hants. Appointment of Resident House 
Mother an House Father (C. of E.). 


| Applications are invited for the above joint 


appointment in a Home of 32 boys. Prefer- 


| ence will be given to those experienced in 


B.Sc.Econ., | 


|} MotHer £190 p.a. rising by 


| ments. 


the residential care of children. They will 
be required to work under the direction of 
the Warden of tne Home. Salaries: House 
increinents to 
£250 plus emoluments; House FParuer £240 
rising by increments to £300 plus emolu- 
Contributory pension scheme if 


operation. Applications giving full parti- 
| culars of age, previous experience and 
| Qualifications, accompanied by copies of 
recent testimonials, and/or names of 


The engagement of persons answering these | 


advertisements must be made 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appilt 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
| woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
| she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
ies Order, 1952 


I B.C requires Srupro Assistant in 
e Wales. Candidates must 
ration, thorough knowledge of 
definite interest in music and drama, 
manual dexterity and ability to act quickly 
and accurate instruction Some 
experience of ii » and microphone tech- 
nique and abili ty to read music and follow 
a score would be advantageous. Vacancy is 
in Swansea but successful candidate would 
be expected to work in Cardiff for few 
months at Salary £415 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) = 
5 annual increments to maximum £575 
Applications to APPOINTMENTS Orr ER. 
B.B.C.. Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
marked ‘*‘ Wales Spt Por acknowledge- 
please enclose Stamped addressed 
envelope 





hy 








through a) — 





referees should be forwarded not later than 
June 7th, 1952, to tne Warden, 
R.M. Children’s Home, 43, Stakes 
Road, Waterlooville, Hants. 

IME & TALENTS ASSOCIATION in- 


vites applications for the following 
positions:—(1) Experienced woman club 
leader at the Docschead Settlement. (2) 
Assistant to the Warden of Dockhead 


Settlement, to help in house matters and 
with club and settlement activities. (3) 
Resident bursar for small Settlement house 
in Bermondsey St. Experience of chil- 
dren’s club work a strong recommendation. 
Salaries according to experience Write 
briefly for app.ication form to: Organising 
Secretary, Time & Tarents, 187, Bermond- 
sey Street, S.E.1. 
YNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. Detrcacy 
J por Soctat Traiwinc. Researcu Srupent- 
sHip. The Delegac for Social Training 
invites applications lor a Research Student- 
ship of £300 from graduates who wish to 


undertake researen in the field of social 
work. Applications should be ade by 
June i4th to The Secretary, The Delegacy 


for Social Training, 35, aumont Street. 
Candidates should give particulars of their 
emic qualifications and experience and 
proposed subject of study, and the names 
of two persons familiar with their te 
work to whom reference may made. 
The Studentship will be tenable yar one 
year in the first instance. The holder 
will also be given the opportunity to 
undertake some paid tutorial work. 
wos ABBEY SCHOOL. The post 
Bursar and Company. Secretary 
eum will be vacant tn August (resi- 
dence optional). Applications with testi- 
montals should be sent immediately to the 
HEADMISTRESS, seus Abbey School, High 
Wycombe, Bucks 


SITUATIONS VACANT | 


ICTURE POST. Opportunity for lay- 


out men We. are expanding the 
make-up department of Picture Post. This 
makes room for two new layout men. The 


in mind would have 
handling photographs 


sort of men we have 
a flair not only for 


and type but also for wor, zy out 
logical presentation of a Mure story. 
This is an opportunity f ntelligent, 


youngish yet experienced men to break into 


the most interesting form of journalism. 
Write to the Editor, Prcrone Post, 43/44, 
8 London, C.4, 


Lane, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


XX PROF. WOMAN with daughter (4) 
4 seeks res. post. Good cook and creden- 
tials.—Box 433C 
pr ofessiona man, aged 61, 
i 1 experience, 
part-time 
impo rtant 
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REFULABLE PLASTIC 
DISPENSERS . 





See “wow SEND IN 


YOUR 10£A ANO WIN 
Send an original use with 
empty cardboard core fe 
nig het Competition 


5 Rathbone Pl, Wh. by AUEI 





$1/2940 w 





MOUNTAINEERING 
HOLIDAYS 


Our summer courses at the Taschachhaus, 
7938 ft. up im the Otztaler Alps, are 
designed for the beginner at climbing as 
well as for the more experienced 
mountaineer. First class training, guided 
ascents of the major peaks of the Tyrol, 
all equipment, club membership, travel 
(with food on the journey), accommodation 
and meals—an absolutely all-inclusive 16 
days of exhilarating experience for only 
£40. Write for details to: 


RAMBLERS ASSOCIATION SERVICES, 
48., Park Rd., Baker St., London N.W.1. 





A NEW FORM OF 
SAFE 
INVESTMENT 


ENDOWMENT 
SHARES AT 


£2°11°3 % 
EQUAL TO £4°17°6 % Gross 
income Tax paid by the Society 
PLUS A 
GUARANTEED BONUS 


FULL PARTICULARS 


SUSSEX 


BUILDING SOcIET 


WELUNGTON Pt \( 
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HASTINGS 
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